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MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


Drawn by Grorer T. Tost, illustrating “Studies of Great Women.” 
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HEN one intelligent and pre- 
sumably honest historical wit- 
ness declares that a character 
or an event was black, and an- 
other equally intelligent and 
presumably honest historical 


witness declares that it was white, distracted 
posterity can only conclude that it was gray. 
Or, possibly, that it was black and white; a 
check, perhaps, or a plaid! 

This queer complex human nature of ours 


makes such a mixture possible. Nor do we 
necessarily have to go back to history for it; 
the tender and loving thief, the honest mur- 
derer, the generous prostitute—the black and 
white nature is jusi as evident in the proces- 
sion of life as is the neutral and harmless 
soul, the character negatively virtuous be- 
cause not exposed to temptation, with which 
we are all of us acquainted, perhaps person- 
ally. 

One closes the story of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s life with some such conclusion. Her 
contemporaries who believed her to be an 
angel are just as much to be relied upon as 
those who believed her to be a devil; and as 
one goes round and round this reserved, mys- 
terious figure, one has glimpses of both the 
devil and the angel, and is driven to the black 
and white hypothesis. 

The beginning of the story is certainly 
dark enough; her life springs out of black 
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slime as a water-lily springs from the mud 
at the dark bottom of the river. She was 
born in prison; her father, Constant d’Au- 
bigné, who was a scamp “ sans probité, et sans 
moeurs,” had been brought to justice, which 
he fully deserved; and, dragging his wife 
(his second wife; his first he had murdered) 
down with him in his fall, was thrust with 
her into the dirty, hideous jail of that time. 
There the baby was born. Happily, there was 
a kind aunt, Madame de Villette, who was 
ready to offer a home to the child, so little 
Francoise was saved from the contamination 
of prison life. Madame d’Aubigné, however, 
did not leave her husband. It can hardly 
have been love that held her; but a sense of 
duty can sometimes take fhe place of 
love, and she had a_ strong sense of 
duty. She was a good woman, but cold, 
unimpulsive, and severe, training her chil- 
dren in godliness by catechisms and scold- 
ings. Later, the very sight of her caused the 
little Francoise, at seven, to burst into floods 
of tears and scream for the good Aunt Vil- 
lette. When, in 1647, Madame d’Aubigné 
was returning with her children from Marti- 
nique (where, fortunately, M. d’Aubigné had 
at last died), Francoise again unconsciously 
betrays her mother’s nature: it seems that an 
alarm was raised on board the ship that there 
was danger of being captured by Corsairs. 
“Tf they do take us,” said the small twelve- 
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year-old Francoise, calmly, to her brother, 
“at least we shall have the comfort of not 
living any longer with her!” That a child 
could reason in such fashion about a mother 
who was strict, but certainly not cruel, indi- 
not only a juvenile antipathy to 
catechism, but also a cold nature in the 
child. In connection with the catechism, 
it is interesting to know that the woman who 
prohably had a hand in the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, with all its train of miseries 
ard persecutions, was of Huguenot descent, 
and, except for the brief periods when she 
was with her Catholic mother, was brought 
up a Protestant. 

After the return from Martinique, Fran- 
coise was put again into the care of the good 
Madame de Villette, and the cheerful, tender, 
and loving instruction in the Protestant 
faith seemed to root in her young soul the 
doctrines of Calvinism. Afterwards, when 
she was taken away from Madame de Vil- 
lette, and placed in the niggard)y and penuri- 
ous household of one Madame de Neuillant, 
her childish faith was met by the subtile and 
insistent and seductive teachings of the 
Roman Church—teachings which in their 


cates 


venerable and westhetic dignity, and their ap- 


peal to the fundamental human emotions of 
fear and the desire for happiness, made a deep 
impression upon a girl of fifteen; especially 
as Francoise’s life was far from happy with 
the miserly Madame Neuillant. We have one 
picture of her at this time going out each day 
to watch her patroness’s flock of turkeys and 
geese, a little basket of luncheon on her arm, 
and a small mask over her nose to keep it 
from getting sunburnt; for Madame de Neuil- 
lant was careful of the girl’s complexion, 
even though she did not give much thought 
to her stomach! 

It was during this goose-herding period 
that the harshest assaults were made upon 
her Protestant beliefs; but not until she had 
been sent to a convent, where she came under 
the influence of Madame Celeste, a nun of 
most lovely and noble nature, did she waver; 
vet even then it was hardly more than waver- 
ing. She was not finally convinced until she 
noticed that. the Huguenot teaching evaded, 
as she believed, certain difficult doctrinal 
whereas the convent priest argued 
them out by an appeal to the Bible; this at 
last and completely overthrew the teaching 
of her Protestant aunt. Yet it was charac- 
teristic of her calm obstinacy, that she made 
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the profession of her new faith dependent 
upon not being required to believe that 
Madame de Villette was going to be damn- 
ed! This agreed to by her directors, she went 
over heart and soul and forever to the older 
Church. 

It was then that she began to show the 
strongly religious bent of her mind. To be 
sure, later in life, her religion was sometimes 
divorced from ethics; but such divorce is not 
peculiar to Madame de Maintenon. Religion, 
unhappily, does not always imply right con- 
duct. In those years, however, this young 
woman’s conduct did not belie her religion; 
she maintained always a certain calm, and 
kindly, but unemotional good behavior. 
There was a_ cold-blooded reasonableness 
about her that made her, in small affairs, 
just (according to her lights); and very help- 
ful, and entirely moral. 

Her girlhood was extremely well-behaved. 
She says of her childhood, in a calmly candid 
letter: Dans mon enfance, j’étais la meilleure 
petite creature que vous puissiez vous ima- 
giner.” She goes on to say that her one wish 
was “ qu’on dit du bien de moi, faire un beau 
personnage et avoir approbation des honnétes 
gens.” This desire for the approbation of 
worthy people was one of her two ruling prin- 
ciples—one cannot. say passions in connection 
with Madame Maintenon! 

The other was an invincible determination 
to save her own soul. 

Her prayers, her charities, her devotions, 
even her kindnesses were for one end: per- 
sonal salvation. In her fair, cold way, she 
kept a debtor and creditor with her Maker: 
“You do this for me, and I'll do that for 
You.” Apparently she had not the faintest 
perception of a faith which, in its joyous 
consciousness of its relation to the Eternal, 
cannot stop to dicker for a reward! 

At fifteen, when with intelligent weighing 
of pros and cons, she married the little hunch- 
back Scarron, a comic poet, her aim was still 
the approval of her own conscience and of her 
friends. And she must have gained both by 
her quiet and persistent devotion to the kind- 
ly little cripple who had reseued her. from 
her rigid and gloomy life in her mother’s 
house. This tranquil, respectable domesticity 
lasted ten years; then the poet died, and the 
widow was once more anxious about ways 
and means. She was twenty-five; her serious, 
gentle face, with calm thoughtful eyes, was 
almost beautiful, though perhaps rather in its 
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expression, than in any striking regularity 
of feature. We have a pleasant glimpse of 
her, arranging her hours for her devotions 
and for charity, going out to endless religious 
services, or visiting her poor, clad always in a 
soft woollen material the color of a dead leaf, 
called “étamine”; she wore spotless linen 
collars and cuffs, and pretty white aprons and 
neat shoes. From her portraits one judges 
her to have been a large woman, who yet was 
sensible enough not to squeeze into tight 
clothing with a view to appearing small; in- 
stead, she apparently took advantage of her 
size to gain the effect of a certain majesty of 
movement that is impressive, even if it can 
never be graceful. One feels in this stately 
figure the serious beauty of large proportions 
—a beauty curiously slighted by stout women 
in our time, who affect the hour-glass waist, 
with appalling results esthetically. 

This period of early widowhood and medita- 
tion and charity was a crucial time to Ma- 
dame Searron. She found herself very 
strongly drawn to the ascetic life; the peace- 
ful regularity of a convent, with its supreme 
occupation of saving the soul, seemed very 
alluring. Not that she was afraid of the 
world lying in wickedness; the sins of her 
day and generation had no attraction for her. 
She said onee, candidly, to-her director: “I 
do not know anything about sins. I have cer- 
tain moral qualities and good dispositions 
which incline me to do little harm, and I so 
much desire to be esteemed that it is my safe- 
guard against yielding to passion.” Here, in 
this brief self-analysis, is summed up her 
whole life. And to that might be added the 
comment of the bad and beautiful Ninon de 
’Enclos. In commenting on certain hideous 
gossip relating to Madame Searron, Ninon 
says that Monsieur Searron was her friend; 
and his wife had given her a thousand pleas- 
ures by her conversation; but “ je l’ai trouve 
trop gauche l'amour!” In other words, the 
young widow’s self-consciousness in the mat- 
ter of approbation made her, as she herself 
recognized, too cold for the divine’ madness 
ot love. She seems like an icicle in the sun- 
shine—pure, and perfect, and deadly cold. 

It was just at this time that Madame de 
Montespan, Louis XIV.’s_ mistress, met 
Madame Scearron, and conceived the idea of 
putting her illegitimate children into her 
charge. This was the beginning of great and 
strange experiences for Madame Scarron. 
The silent, intelligent, amiable goose-herd 


came gradually into a position where it was 
possible for her to touch and turn great tides 
of national and international life. For little 
by little she acquired an extraordinary influ- 
ence over the King. At first he had disliked 
her; he used to speak of her to Madame de 
Montespan contemptuously, as “ your learned 
lady.” She bored him by her silence, and 
what he thought was her dulness. He was 
a supreme and selfish egotist, histrionic, 
superstitious, corrupt; and her invincible and 
calm integrity puzzled and irritated him; 
and then, by-and-by, fascinated him. He be- 
gan to talk to her, to tease her, to draw her 
into argument. She had no hesitation in al- 
lowing him to see, at once, that spiritual mat- 
ters were of the greatest importance to her. 
Her soul’s salvation, for instance, concerned 
her far more than her position at court—a 
state of mind which Louis XIV. must 
have found as interesting as it was astonish- 
ing. It was about this time that he gave her 
the property of Maintenon, which carried the 
title of Marquise with it,so that thereafter she 
was called Madame de Maintenon. As he 
saw more and more of his new Marquise, 
and realized the guiding principle of her life 
—personal salvation—as he heard her con- 
stant and disquieting, though perfectly po- 
lite, allusions to hell the King seems to have 
felt a growing uneasiness about his own soul. 

He began to examine his conscience in 
a way that must have been exceedingly 
alarming to Madame de Montespan, who, by 
this time, thoroughly hated her children’s 
governess, and would gladly have dispensed 
with her services. And just here Madame de 
Maintenon is puzzling: she was very kind to 
the King’s mistress, and even intimate and 
confidential; she seems to have been quite 
capable of feeling the same pleasant, imper- 
sonal friendship for this evil woman that she 
felt for all the world. Very likely it was the 
old desire to please; it was pleasanter to her 
to be on friendly terms with everybody about 
her, to be “ spoken well of ” by good and bad 
alike. At all events, the fact of her easy 
liking for a notoriously bad woman remains, 
and it is black enough for the plaid of his- 
tory! 

Madame de Montespan, however, did not 
draw any such fine lines; she was jealous, 
and showed it. Madame de Maintenon’s ef- 
forts to be friendly did not blind the mis- 
tress to the fact that her “friend” was try- 
ing, for the good of his soul, to bring about a 
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reconciliation between the King and Queen; 
which meant, of course, the end of the mis- 
tress’s power. 

And little by little this end was accom- 
plished. The Queen (being a woman) for- 
gave the faithless husband. The King (being 
a man) began to think that to be reconciled 
to his wife by discarding a mistress of whom 
he had grown tired would be as good a method 
as any to make up for the sins of his bad life. 
This way of regarding the obligations of mar- 
riage marks the difference between the man 
and the woman, all the world over! However, 
the reconciliation was accomplished, and the 
poor Queen, insulted for so many years, was 
comforted and cheered; while the humiliated 
Madame de Montespan was whirled away, 
sobbing, in her big gilded coach into oblivion. 
Meantime, Madame de Maintenon’s influence 
over the King increased daily, and when, a 
little later, the Queen died, it was perfectly 
evident to his alarmed courtiers that the King 
would not. be separated from this austerely 
good person who was turning the court into 
a prayer-meeting. And sure enough, very 
soon afterwards, secretly, at midnight, in the 
chapel at Versailles, the King wedded his 
paragon and put his conscience into her 
keeping. 

The effect of this step upon the court is 
humorous now, but it must have been dis- 
tracting then.... It was a point of honor 
and of etiquette that the nobility of France 
should follow the example of the King in 
matters of conduct and of morals; this they 
had been ready enough to do; the imposing 
and arrogant ceremonial of Louis XIV.’s 
gorgeous court was most satisfying to human 
vanity; the horrible irresponsibility and in- 
difference to the lower classes, the indecent 
levity, the appalling immorality, were all 
easily and gayly acquired by the throng of 
brilliant, obsequious, pleasure-loving men 
and women. Then, suddenly, this new note 
was struck: the wife of the King announced 
that spiritual things were paramount. 

The courtiers gasped, and whispered to 
each other, shuddering at the change before 
them. The King had begun to pray? Then 
they, too, must pray! The King was con- 
cerned for his. soul? Their souls must be 
looked after! The King gave up this vice 


and that, cut off such and such frivolities, 
denied himself one pleasure and another— 
and the King must be imitated, scrupulously, 
So all the court, swear- 


exactly, painfully! 
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ing in whispers, betook itself to its knees, 
each man sighed, prayed, aspired—became 
that most detestable thing on earth or in hell, 
a hypocrite. 

A story illustrating how little such re- 
ligion meant to some of these men is told 
of Count Grammont. When he was eighty- 
four, just a year before his death, he fell 
very ill, and his wife was seriously con- 
cerned for his eternal welfare, for, as St. 
Simon puts it, “he had not the least particle 
of any religion.” So she spoke to him of 
God; which “mystery” caused him great 
astonishmeat. Then the poor old wife fell 
ou her knees and repeated in her tender 
broken voice the Lord’s Prayer. “Countess,” 
said the old man, wondering, “this prayer is 
beautiful. Who composed it?” 

Ignorance, and what was worse, indiffer- 
ence and blasphemy, cloaked by every sign of 
devoutness, became the rule at court under 
the rule of Madame de Maintenon, as she con- 
tinued to be called, even after her marriage 
to the King. Her subtle insistence upon the 
terrors of death pushed the frightened Louis 
into all sorts of good works; he aided her in 
the establishment of that wonderful boarding- 
school for girls at St.-Cyr; he even accom- 
panied her when she visited her protégées, 
and exhorted the demoiselles on the subject 
of piety. He went to innumerable religious 
services; he prayed and fasted, and, gave him- 
self up to a hundred superstitions. There 
was ecstasy, and no ethics; there was emotion, 
and no conduct. Louis XIV. was pas- 
sionately serving God for his own profit, 
while his people were in a condition which 
La Bruyére, with cruel irony, describes thus: 
“One sees certain savage animals, male and 
female, scattered over the country, of a livid 
hue, scorched and blackened by the sun, 
bound down to the soil which they constantly 
ransack and turn over with invincible ob- 
stinacy. These creatures have a sort of articu- 
late voice, and when they raise themselves 
on their feet they show a human face, and, 
in fact, they are men. At night they hide 
themselves in their huts, where they live on 
black bread, water, and roots.” 

What an opportunity there was here for 
conduct! But the King, pushed on by his 
wife, simply prayed and prayed; calling upon 
his Maker to save his miserable little soul— 
and his people died like flies all over France; 
—and his courtiers, raging and gnashing 
their teeth, prayed also. 
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With this active religious fervor and cessa- 
tion of open vice came a doleful drop in the 
gayety, the astoundingly vulgar wit and 
horse-play, which had been the rule before 
Madame de Maintenon’s appearance. 

The effect upon such a court, at once 
coarse, cruel, and weak, of the enforcement 
of Madame de Maintenon’s standards, was in- 
evitably hypocrisy. These people were not 
to be convinced of the beauty of holiness by 
force. But they were going to pretend they 
were convinced. The corruption consequent 
upon such pretence is dreadful to think of. 
It is the same corruption which inevitably 
follows the reversal of the processes by which 
Nature and God work in the soul. When 
Madame de Maintenon insisted upon mak- 
ing people good by force of the laws of eti- 
quette, which insisted upon imitation, she 
simply created hypocrites; when we to-day 
insist upon making men temperate or pure 
by force of civil law, and not by force of 
their own educated we create 
not only hypocrites, but criminals. Yet we 
continually trying to create the clean 
heart and renew the right spirit by act of 
Congress; we legislate for spirituality, for- 
getting that the Kingdom of God must be 
within us! 

The end of this powerful life is strangely 
interesting. She seems to have had no special 
pride in her extraordinary power—a power 
which caused war and want and religious 
persecution; very likely because her ambi- 
tions were not for this world. The demands 
of ceremonies and functions disturbed her 
devotions; she could not pray as much as she 
wished; the exacting and selfish affection of 


consciences, 


are 
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the King left her hardly a moment to herself; 
she was bored to the point of absolute misery. 
It does not seem as though she really loved 
her husband; she had made every effort to 
save his soul, and was glad on his account 
with calm kindliness that she had succeeded ; 
but she seems to have been far more glad to 
have placed such salvation to her own credit 
with her Maker. Her patient endeavor to do 
her duty to the King never slackened; yet, 
by-and-by, as the slow heavy years passed, 
and they both were old and feeble, life, ex- 
cept in preparing for that other life, grew 
terribly tasteless; it was all flat, and dull, and 
wearying. Madame de Maintenon grew im- 
patient for the heaven she had tried so hard 
to win. When the time came for the King 
to die, she could not even wait for death, she 
was in such haste to get at her prayers. Two 
days before the end came, believing her hus- 
band to be unconscious so that her presence 
meant nothing to him, she went off to St.- 
Cyr, to give herself up, passionately, to her 
own spiritual welfare. y 

Four years later, in her eighty-fifth year, 
very calmly, and with apparently no regrets, 
she died. Eighty-four years of smooth, good 
behavior, self-satisfied, self-centred. With no 
misgivings, because imagination never sup- 
plied an ideal that was out of reach. With no 
remorse, because conscious of no lost oppor- 
tunities. With no deep human relations, be- 
cause absorbed in a divine relation. Hence, 
only partly developed, only half alive; never 
coming to understand that he who would save 
his life shall lose it; never knowing that if 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
he cannot love God whom he hath not seen. 
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Pssrzrq HE door opened, and Vanessa 

came out. She did not look 

) where she was going; her feet 

Wy moved forward automatically. 

J Vanessa was in a trance of 

* uncomfortable expectation. 

It is a terrible thing to be such a child as 
Vanessa was, and on your way to a party. 

She had been asked out to play with other 
children before; she had even taken tea away 
from home. But she had never been to a 
party. The word loomed dreadfully before 
her mind, a party, party, party. It was a 
mystic symbol, a strange shout by people 
older than she was herself, an ordeal at which 
Vanessa knew that she must fail. Yes, by 
the time Hector was dressed, and their 
mother had sent them away, Vanessa knew 
that it would be her last honorable moment. 

In the first place, she had a suspicion that 
her mother wanted to make her different from 
other girls; and the one passion of Vanessa’s 
existence was to be exactly like every one else. 
She believed herself to be, at the age of eight, 
immeasurably large and clumsy. Ever since 
she could remember, any person who had hap- 
pened to notice her had always said how big 
she was for her age. This was not a matter 
of congratulation with Vanessa. Neither 
were her clothes, which. were real children’s 
clothes with tucks to let down, and no par- 
ticular shape about the waist. Of these di- 
versions from type Vanessa was painfully 
conscious. If a mould had been invented of 
the average little girl she would have poured 
herself into it with sublime cheerfulness, her 
substance gurgling with satisfaction as it ran 
to the desired consummation. 

These things could be forgotten sometimes, 
but not when one was going to a party, and 








had smooth black curls shining down one’s 
back to the waist. Vanessa regarded braided 
hair as the essence of refinement and beauty; 
her two older sisters, Priscilla and Maud, 
wore braids. She dreamed at night of hav- 
ing straight hair. But nothing was further 
from her mother’s intention. 

“ Aw, mother, let me have my hair braided ?” 

“Other little girls would be glad to have 
curls, Vanessa.” 

“ Aw, mother, won’t yeh?’ 

There was all the desire of the human soul 
for a type in that cry, but neither Vanessa 
nor-her mother understood it, and it availed 
her nothing. 

At home one could forget these things. But 
when one was going to a party! Vanessa 
reached the family gate, and closed her hands, 
covered with respectable white lisle-thread 
gloves, upon its bars convulsively. She was 
going to confusion, and she knew it. 

Her brother Hector burst out of the house. 
“Come on,” he said. “ I’m ready.” 

Their mother reviewed their appearance 
from a window as they went up the street. 
“ Ah me,” she said, “little Vanessa too. I 
wonder how she will get on at her first party.” 

Priscilla and Maud both had a taste for 
parties, but. they were not invited. Hector 
and Vanessa had been chosen out of the 
family by Eva Erly’s mother, who was an 
acquaintance of Mrs. Brown’s, Vanessa’s 
mother, on account of their age. Striking 
an average, Eva belonged to their age. This 
was the only reason they had been selected. 

They were going to a street that seemed to 
them far away. The Erlys did not live in 
their district of the city. Hector knew none 
of the boys who lived in the Annex. He and 
Vanessa were going to a _ stronghold of 
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strangers. But this occasioned him no un- 
easiness. Hector knew that boys were the 
same wherever one went. Vanessa, stimu- 
lated by Hector’s lack of imagination, com- 
pleted the journey in a marauding spirit. 
Ho! she would be a boy too. Only yester- 
day in the cireus she had been cheered for 
first conceiving the idea of dropping from 
the roof of the wood-shed into the centre of 
the arena. She had been rather put out when 
the boys had copied her. Vanessa had wished 
to patent the idea, and be the only high- 
dropper on her own account. She vaguely 
saw herself now leading a circle of boys in 
something the same way at the party. It was 
with a cheerful masculine confidence and 
step that she arrived at the Erly’s, where the 
door was opened, and groups of children 
swept in, by a maid in a cap who knew all 
about parties. Vanessa saw at once that her 
idea would not do. 

The party was still in a provisional stage 


when they arrived. There were great spaces 
of bare floor, it seemed to Vanessa, in a room 
that she otherwise would not have considered 
large. Round the walls a row of petrified chil- 
dren extended in a decorative fringe. Other 
little girls made circles, and were intimate 
with each other, skirts and sashes standing 
out stiffly behind them as if to ward off an 
attack. No matter from what direction Va- 
nessa viewed them, it always seemed that a 
backward prospect was presented to her. This 
was awful; she was not going to know how 
to behave herself. Hector had remained in the 
hall with a number of wild boys who refused 
to have anything to do with the party once 
they had arrived, and considered that they 
held that part of the house against the others 
who were tame and party-rid. 

Vanessa perceived that it was not etiquette 
for a girl to speak to a boy at this period of 
the entertainment; none of the other little 
girls did it. She would not have spoken 
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to Hector for the world, and passionately 
adhering to type as far as she could, she turn- 
ed to stone, ignoring, as it were, with her last 
gasp the girls who would not speak to her, 
but as passionately resolved not to do any- 
thing that they did not do until the party 
was over. 

At that moment the young lady who is al- 
ways asked to assist the hostess at such 
gatherings came in. A cloud of little girls 
sprang to meet her. “Oh, Miss Bent, Miss 
Bent, isn’t it a lovely party? Oh, Miss Bent, 
are you going to play with us? Miss Bent, 
won’t you tie my sash?” 

Vanessa gazed dully at this proficiency of 
juvenile manners in which she had no part. 
She had for a moment a desperate intention 
of rushing out and hiding herself in the hall 
where the naughty boys were. But Mrs. Erly, 
who knew that all children loved each other 
if they were only given a chance, came in 
from looking after the supper. 

“This is Vanessa Brown, children,” she 
said to Miss Bent’s following. “She is a 
very nice little girl. I want you to be good 
to her.” 

The little girls bowed and smiled round 
Vanessa sweetly. “Oh, won’t you play with 
us? We are going to play musical chairs. 
It is a lovely party, isn’t it?” 

The sweetness of their manners amazed 
Vanessa, who, up to that moment, would have 
sworn that they hated her; but instantly 
seizing upon what she was meant to do, she 
repeated the shibboleth: “Isn’t it a lovely 
party? Oh, Miss Bent, may I play with you? 
1 should love to play musical chairs. I think 
it is a lovely party too.” 

Miss Bent played on the piano, and they 
all pranced round the room. Vanessa never 
failed to get a chair at the moment when the 
music ceased. She forgot everything but 
her own delight at knowing what to do. This 
was what it was like to be at a party, oh love- 
ly, lovely, lovely! She could have gone on 
prancing and falling into chairs forever, if 
only Miss Bent had kept on playing; but it 
could not be. 

Shortly before supper the boys in the hall 
became convinced that it was time for them 
to belong to the party. Supper was an- 
nounced, and received openly as an attraction. 
Little girls and boys sat down frankly in con- 
venient positions and composed themselves 
to eat, with both hands held out towards any 
approaching portion. There was nothing 
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humorous about eating in their eyes. Va- 
nessa had no feelings in connection with sup- 
per. Everything was as calm and methodical 
as a nursery tea. But what heavenly tastes 
in the little mouths, prepared by months of 
feeding on milk and bread pudding! One 
never can hope for that again. Such ex- 
quisite colors and shapes, romantic appear- 
ances, dreamlike consistencies! Vanessa’s 
imagination darted in upon the charlotte- 
russe; the jellies, crimson and amber; and the 
iced cake, towered and battlemented, made 
for the sake of a child called Eva Erly. There 
is nothing unrefined about eating to a child; 
all lesser distinctions are lost in a general 
humanity. 

Was it Miss Bent, or a cabal among the 
little girls, who first proposed that they should 
have a dance called Sir Roger de Coverley? 
Vanessa heard the name; she had never 
danced, but that did not disturb her; she 
could learn. 

In a moment, however, she perceived that 
before one could dance one must be asked 
by a boy. It was all over now; Vanessa turn- 
ed to stone again. No one would ask her; 
that would be disgrace enough. But why 
should she have to be asked by a boy when 
she had been so happy before? It was a most 
disagreeable feeling being suddenly convert- 
ed into a person who might or might not be 
asked to dance. Vanessa’s mind was en- 
raged. She turned her back on every one. 
and walked away, her consciousness apparent- 
ly absorbed in space. For all that, she knew 
that there was a shame attached to not being 
asked to dance by a boy, although it was un- 
just. 

But Miss Bent, or Fate, grim lady, had had 
her eye on Vanessa. One boy, on being asked 
whom he could dance with, had pointed his 
finger at her. 

“This is the little girl you want to dance 
with? Her name is Vanessa Brown. Now, 
children, take your places, and I will begin 
to play.” 

Vanessa turned her eyes upon the name- 
less boy. She had seen him before, but with- 
out taking the slightest interest in him. He 
wore a brown velvet suit; his nose was snub: 
his face was covered with freckles; his hair 
was brown too. They looked at each other 
doubtfully, and were pushed about by the 
other children, all struggling to get opposite 
to each other. Then Miss Bent began to play. 

At first Vanessa did not like Sir Roger 
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She had to make too many exertions to keep 
her place. But presently the trotting feet, 
going up and down; the little girls who skip- 
ped to the music; the little boys who thump- 
ed; the eager hands pushing her on; every 
one tumbling along in some way to Miss 
Bent’s playing—restored Vanessa’s sense of 
dignity. It was a comfort to meet the brown 
boy always waiting for her at the head of the 
line. He seized her hand, and galloped back 
to the end of the room. Vanessa» began to 
feel kindly disposed to the brown boy. She 
was fatuously proud of being so much like 
the rest of the world. 

“ Now,” said Miss Bent when Sir Roger 
was over, “the boys have had to choose. The 
girls must choose this time. We will all play 
post-office, and I will keep the door.” 

The boyS escaped into the hall with a shout 
of triumph. Miss Bent hastily. marshalled 
the gitls into a line, Vanessa at the head, 
since she knew no better, and Miss Bent had 
put her there. 

“You must whisper the name of the boy 
you want,” said Miss Bent, inclining her ear 
towards Vanessa. 

This was frightful; Vanessa had not been 
brought up this way. She never had wanted 
a boy. ‘Supposing the boy, if she were to 
choose one, should say that he would not 
come ¢ “Oh, this’ was frightful! Vanessa, know- 
ing her_own brother, thought it was quite 
possible that any boy might decline. 

But it was evidently expected of her. She 
put her mind stubbornly to work. The brown 
boy couldn’t say anything if she chose him. 
Hadn’t he chosen her? A certain inarticu- 
late confidence in his freckled face drifted in 
upon Vanessa’s mind. 

“T don’t know his name,” she said, cau- 
tiously to Miss Bent, “ but he is dressed in a 
brown velvet suit.” ~ 

The little girl next her, who had been press- 
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ing forward eagerly to hear what she would 
say, gave a shrill cry. 

“Oh, she wants Arthur!” she screamed, 
dancing with disappointment. “ Oh, she can’t 
have him! I want Arthur myself.” 

Vanessa was stunned. The idea of saying 
such a thing aloud! Five or six other little 


‘girls broke out from the line, all crying, “ But 


I want Arthur! Oh, she can’t have him!” 

There was a babel of little girls all crying, 
“Arthur.” A dull rage against such conduct 
seized Vanessa. Her soul was full of an un- 
utterable repugnance for such a number of 
girls wanting the same boy. There was nothing 
in Arthur to account for such a spectacle. 

“T won’t have him,” she said, passionately 
to Miss Bent, who was explaining that Va- 
nessa had the best right, for she had asked 
for Arthur first. 

What strange creatures these were clamor- 
ing about her! She knew nothing of them. 
Miserable little girls who said things aloud! 
Her single heart was affronted by them. 

Vanessa was again the high-dropper from 
the circus. She did not pause to consider 
what she was doing. Her mind was lit by a 
flame; there was no longer any lack of con- 
nection between the real Vanessa and the 
world in which she found herself. Escaping 
into the hall, she called Hector. 

“Comeyshome,” she said, with threatening 
brevity. “Do you like this party ?”’ 

“No,” answered Hector. “ Supper’s over.” 

And the Browns broke up the party; just 
in time, for Mrs. Erly had been on the point 
of saying to Miss Bent that the children must 
go home. 

“ Ho! us boys weren’t going in to play that 
last game,” remarked Hector, after they were 
well started. 

“ Silly,” interjected Vanessa in reply, “ all 
silly!” nothing more. 

Vanessa had relapsed into dissimilarity. 











POSING AS A FINE ART 
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QUESTION often asked portrait-paint- whether a beautiful. model.does.not inspire 
ters is whether some persons are not the artist with more enthusiasm and conse- 
more interesting to paint than others— quently help him to achieve better results 
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STUDY IN POSING. 


than the every-day sort of person who has 
perhaps not much magnetism. 

From my own experience I can say that 
each subject is in its own way interesting to 
the painter. Beauty is a matter of opinion, 
and depends largely upon the point of view 
of the beholder. Old age has exquisite beau- 
ties of its own. There are beauties in lines 
and tints other than the conventionally ac- 


cepted perfections found in the 
curves and pink and white color- 
ing belonging to youth. 
Obstacles-lend a zest to any 
achievement. The very difficul- 
ties to be overcome render the 
work more interesting. The so- 
called “commonplace” subject-— 
though I contend that nothing in 
humanity is commonplace—pre- 
sents an interesting problem to the 
painter. Something can be learn- 
ed that is not written on the sur- 
face. The inner character of the 
* person can be sought for and stud- 
ied, the best self brought out, 
_ and, by various experiments, made 
* to reflect itself upon the counte- 
nance. Something is there, elusive 
as it may appear, and the diff- 
culty in finding’ this best point of 
view makes the work an absorbing 
study quite as interesting in its 
way as the portrayal of evident 
beauty. There is a distinct per- 
sonality belonging to every human 
being, and the artist must study 
until he can realize that person- 
ality and portray it in an appro- 
“, priate setting. 
*. The inner self which is shown in 
i, the countenance, not by form or 
“e-eoloring, but by. that evanescent 
something which we call expres- 
‘sion, can be brought out in the 
painted portrait when it is utterly 
~ lost in the picture obtained by 
%, means of that very valuable aid 
’ to art, the camera. To illustrate 
this point, I recall an incident 
* which occurred once when I paint- 
ed the portrait of a child—a little 
boy. When the picture was com- 
pleted, the relatives were invited 
to pass judgment upon.it. With 
one accord they all exclaimed, 
“How much he looks like his 
grandfather!” The singular feature of the 
occurrence was that this likeness had never 
before been noticed in the child, nor had I 
ever seen or heard of the grandparent. The 
hidden likeness was indisputably there, and 
had been unconsciously found and developed. 
The first point to be gained by the painter 
is a quick but comprehensive understanding 
of his sitter’s temperament and chief charac- 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. 


teristics. This knowledge is essential in 
order to find the key-note of the picture—the 
reason, or purpose, upon which its very crea- 
tion depends. 

The costume, pose, and background should 
all be chosen to harmonize with the domi- 
nating quality which the painter sees in his 
subject. Unless there is some good reason 
for the sitter’s choice of a particular costume, 
it is better to allow the artist to suggest this 
detail. The selection of color, texture, and 
fashion should depend entirely upon the motif 
of the picture, which, in turn, is developed 
from the personality of the sitter. Every- 
thing must lead up to, be in harmony with, 
and express the dominant note in the pic- 
ture. A statesman, perhaps, sits for his por- 
trait. Deep thought and clear judgment shine 
in his eyes, and are unmistakably imprinted 
upon his countenance. The background 
should be subdued in tone and appropriate 
to the character of the man, the pose indica- 
tive of his habit of thought. All the color- 
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ing of the picture leading up to the strong 
head and massive brow. 

A middle-aged woman with silvery-gray 
hair might be represented in a gown of gray 
satin, perhaps, or of black velvet with a bit 
of white lace somewhere about it. Dignity 
should be found in every line of her figure. 
The lines of her costume should also be 
simple and full of dignity. 

A girl whose beauty, possibly, lies chiefly 
in her youthful activity, suppleness, and 
grace, can be posed with action showing in 
every line and curve, caught on the canvas 
in passing, as it were, her very costume, light 
und diaphanous, draping itself in folds indi- 
cative of action. The coloring may be deli- 
cate, in accordance with her type, and the 
background appropriate to the pose. 

A woman whose rich coloring is her great- 
est beauty should be represented in tones sub- 
servient to her vivid flesh-tints. 

A girl with red-gold hair is costumed, per- 
haps, in dull brown tints, which do not de- 
tract from the brilliancy of her tresses. 
Black, also, is a good costume for her. In 
fact, nearly every woman looks well in black. 
White accentuates defects, and is becoming 
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THE ROSE. 


only to youthful faces, or to those the ecolor- 
ing of which is rich. 

Backgrounds should be in harmony with 
the general character of the picture. 
fied subjects require dignified treatment. 
Youth can be :ortrayed in happy tints and 
with gay surroundings. Old age must “have 
an appropriate setting. 

Care must also be taken in the selection 
of the proper pose for the individual. A 
laughing girl looks absurd drawn primly up 
in the attitude of a wontah- €ngaged” in ‘the 
warfare of society; whereas a” worm” OF *dijy- 
nified mien would look equally ridiculous par- 
trayed in an attitude exhibiting “the “energy 
of youth—for instance, runhihg gayly’thtough 
a garden of roses.. Pfepdsterots “as” this 
seems, it is merely a sample of*the desires of 
many persons who contend with ‘the artist 
about the proper pose and backgrounds of 
their contemplated portraits. The individ- 
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Digni-, 





ual whom melancholy’ claims ‘as her own 
should beSposed appropriately,. arid the sen- 
timent carried out through all the details of 
the picture. Harmony in motif and action 
should always be maintained. 

The question of lighting is, of course, a 
most important subject. Again it must be 
remembered that the underlying: idea or 
thought of the composition must be brought 
out clearly, and eyerything else must beKept 
subservient to this. The strong light should 
fall on the reason for. theypicture. Everything 
else on the canvas leads up to this point. 

Side lights, are often necessary .in order 
to produce certain effects. The artist must- 
use his own judgment in this matter accord- 
ing to his conception of the picture he wishes 
to produce. The top north light is, of course, 
the only steady .one to work by and the only 
one which can be used at all times of the day 
on the same pictures” but the painter can 
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adapt himself to cireum- 
stances. If the model 
comes at the same hour 
each day, or at the time 
when the light and shad- 
ows fall in. the same 
way, the work can pro- 
gress even without the 
north light, though with 
some greater inconven- 
ience. 

A word just here to the 
contemplating 
having a portrait painted 
might not come amiss. It 
is as well to keep punctu- 
ally to the hour appointed 
by the artist for the sit- 
ting. I do not refer mere- 
ly to the personal incon- 
venience to the painter 
in having his arrange- 
ments interfered with, 
but to the fact that by 
the failure of the model 
to appear at the appoint- 
ed time, often the entire 
sitting must be postponed 
to another day, as the 
light must be the same at 
each sitting. 

Nothing should inter- 
fere with the regularity 
of the sittings if success 
is desired. Fatigue 
or slight indisposition, 
sometimes causes an un- 
professional model to 
think that no good work can be accomplished 
under such conditions. It must always be 
borne in mind, however, that the countless ac- 
cessories of the dress, the hands, the hair, 
and many other details, can all be worked 
in without touching the face excepting at the 
right time, which is the moment when the 
painter catches the expression searched for, 
or sees some bit under favorable cireum- 
stances, which he straightway paints in even 
if it be the merest touch. 

It is a good plan for the model to be ac- 
companied during the sitting by some friend 
with whom conversation may be maintain- 
ed. In this way the person posing forgets 
self, while the various subjects introduced 
cause changes of thought and, consequently, 
of expression. The artist is thus free to trace 
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STUDY BY JOHN ALEXANDER. 


and observe these fleeting expressions, and to 
select what best suits his purpose. His mind 
may be given unreservedly to his work, while 
the sitter is encouraged to natural expression 
in both face and pose. 

I am sometimes asked if I consider it per- 
missible to “ idealize” or “ flatter” the sub- 
ject in the portrait. The quality usually 
called idealization in many portraits seems 
to me a species of insult to the sitter. 

The honest painter can only paint what 
is actually before him, and it is a poor com- 
pliment for the friends of the sitter to give 
them something that is not in the original. 

Nature is usually a pretty good judge of 
what is harmonious, and I think the closer 
the painter can keep to his pattern the more 
complete will be his success. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CHAPEL t My 


FUESDAY morning: at “Marly 
proved an ordeal for the army 
of valets and maids attend- 
ant on the ladies and gentle- 
men who had taken part in 
the amusement of the day 
before. His Majesty, indeed, could not be 
said to have set a good example to his com- 
panions. He was sulky, he was depressed by 
the weather, and he wanted de Berryer. 
While he was still in bed he was informed by 
de Rosset, his first gentleman, that the chief 
of police could not possibly be brought to 
Marly from Versailles under six hours. 
Louis made no comments, but kicked the bed- 
clothes aside, and.began to dress himself with 
extreme rapidity, receiving his garments as 
willingly from the plebeian hands of Bache- 
lier as from those of de Rosset, whose business 
it was to conduct matters properly. Being 
finally arrayed in a very much shorter time 
than usual, the King adjourned to the con- 
ventional room and sat down to the break- 
fast prepared for him. After gloomily strik- 
ing off the tops of his eggs, dipping a bit of 
bread into each yolk, and throwing the rest 
away, till he had demolished seventeen of 
these commodities, without eating what one 
would contain, he ordered his sleigh pre- 
pared, and, at nine o’clock, left Marly be- 
hind, and set off at full trot for Versailles. 
Behind him, at his grandfather’s stiff old 
Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIV. 
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chateau,” Louis left a pretty disposition of 
human emotions. Madame de Chateauroux 
was very anxious. The more she brooded over 
the scene of the night before, the more she 
regretted the affair. Certainly it had turned 
out as badly as possible. Claude was inevi- 
tably ruined. 

As a matter of fact, Claude himself was 
less concerned at his position than his cousin 
for him. Claude had much, and, at the same 
time, little, to lose at court. His love was 
strong, but his youthful buoyancy of spirit 
was stronger. He was young, happy-hearted, 
untrammelled. There was no one dependent 
on him for place. He would have passed the 
Bastille doors without grief had it only been 
promised him that Henri should visit his 
room there once a week with the latest stories 
and gossip; and that the Doublet-Persane 
“ Nouvelles 4 la Main” and a billet from his 
lady should reach him every Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

Claude by no means lay awake during the 
hours that were left between his retirement 
and the dawn on that night at Marly; but 
his eyes unclosed in the morning more hea- 
vily than was their wont, and it took him 
but a second to define the sense of weight at 
his heart when he was awake. Sounding the 
hand-bell for his man, he made a rapid and 
silent toilette, and then hastened off to the 
neighboring apartment of his cousin the 
Marquis. Henri was in bed, still in that 
dream-stage between sound slumber and pre- 
liminary yawns. 


“Diable! Is it you, Chaumelle? What do 
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you mean by rousing me at this hour? Is the 
chateau on fire? Is the King ill—or Anne in 
a temper? Wait—wait—wait! I open!” 

The Marquis, shivering with cold, crept out 
of bed and unlocked his door. 

“Oh! You, Claude! I might have guess- 
ed it. One’s family is so inconsiderate. Will 
you come in? I’m going to bed again to keep 
myself warm. For the love of Heaven, get 
Chaumelle to bring a tripod of charcoal or 
light my grate here!” 

Claude obligingly sounded the gong, where- 
upon the Marquis’s man appeared with ad- 
mirable promptness. 

“ Will monsieur rise now ?” 

“No,” answered Claude. “Set it there. 
3ring the water in half an hour from now. 
He will be ready for you then.” 

The man bowed and disappeared, while 
Henri, from the bed, grumbled discontented- 
ly: “ How in the name of a thousand devils 
dost thou know at what hour I will rise? 
Wilt let me sleep again now, or not?” 

“Not, Henri,” was the reply, as Claude 
drew a tabouret up to the bed, and speaking 
in a tone so different that his cousin sat up 
and looked at him. 

“You are in trouble, Claude, and you do 
not tell me of it.” 

“Sit there so, and pull the coverlet about 
thy shoulders, and then listen to my history, 
and tell me—what the end will be.” 

Then the younger de Mailly proceeded to 
recount, very accurately, with neither exag- 
geration nor palliation, all that had occurred 
on the previous night, together with certain 
incidents which had gone before unthought 
of, but which now stood out from the tangle 
of life with significant relationship to the 
present situation. The Marquis listened 
closely, with increasing anxiety in his ex- 
pression; and when Claude ceased to speak 
there was a silence between the cousins. It 
was this silence that forced upon the younger 
his first twinge of real dread. 

“Well, Henri?” he said at last, with sharp 
intensity. 

“ Well, Claude?’ returned the other, sadly. 

“ What dost thou think of it?” 

“T think— Do you remember, Claude, the 
affair of young d’Agenois ?” 

The Count started. Then he rose, walked 
measuredly over to the window, and looked 
out upon the bleak landscape. His face was 
invisible as he said, in a muffled voice, “ Fran- 

<ois d’Agenois, the Italian, who—who once 
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asked in marriage the hand of the Marquise 
de la Tournelle? Francois, Due d’Agenois—” 

“Has lived since then near Geneva, while 
Madame de la Tournelle was created Duchesse 
de Chateauroux. I meant that one, Claude, 
yes.” 

“ And- you think,” said the young fellow, 
turning about and squarely facing his com- 
panion,—“ you think that I shall—be invited 
to undergo the same pu—fate ?” 

“Ah, Claude, my cousin,—my comrade,— 
surely not! Surely the King is older, his pen- 
chant for Marie is now perfectly understood, 
perfectly secure; nay—” 

“Don’t say that,” interrupted Claude, sud- 
denly. “ Why should he be secure with her? 
Ah, Henri, last night she refused my offer of 
marriage, it is true; but it may have been to 
lessen his Majesty’s fury against me. Henri, 
I swear to you, that with her, for her, as my 
wife, I would live in the desert, a wilderness, 
anything, and be the happiest man in all the 
world. She knows this. Henri, she must 
care—a little!” 

Mailly - Nésle listened, with a face more 
serious than ever, and when Claude finally 
stopped, he shook hjs head. “Do not put 
your faith in her, Claude. I, her brother, 
warn you. She gave up everything in life 
to win the place she obtained. Remember 
how d’Agenois was her promised husband 
when he was exiled with her consent. Re- 
member that she drove her own sister, Alex- 
andre’s wife, out of Versailles, to the Ursu- 
lines, for life. She— No, Claude, she will 
not help you. She cannot.” 

The younger sighed. “ Ah, well—I ask too 
much perhaps. At any rate, it may mean 
nothing more than a month in the Bastille. 
That would not be at all difficult. Indeed, I 
should indulge in a much-needed rest. You 
and de Coigny should come to tell me all the 
news; I would invite Monsieur le Gouver- 
neur and, possibly, my turnkey to dine; and 
we should all be merry with feasting and fast- 
ing by turns. You see, Henri, my spirit will 
not be shaken till the final blow. This room 
is like a furnace. When, dear Lord Doleful, 
are you going to rise?” 

“ At once, Claude. My friend, your buoy- 
ancy is worth rubies! Now, coffee—if it’s to 
be had here—and eggs; the health of Madame 
de Chateauroux; that of Madame de Coigny; 
our sleigh; Versailles; you with me. Now of 
what is it that you are reminded?” 

“Good. Good. Hurry now, Chaumelle. 
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I famish. I was reminded that, last even- 
ing, as I left the last antechamber on the 
great hall, I beheld your charming Victorine, 
herself charming—and being charmed.” 

“ Ah!—Mordi! It is that vile abbé—de 
Bernis, they call him—who was her com- 
panion in Paris.” 

“ A handsome fellow,” observed the Count, 
from a mirror, where he was adjusting his wig. 

The Marquis turned so sharply under Chau- 
melle’s razor that he narrowly missed having 
his chin laid open. “ You think so?” he cried 
out, anxiously. 

Claude burst into a shout of laughter. 
“On my soul, Henri, you are a prig. Use a 
little indifference toward her. *Tis only that 
can save you now. Why, positively, you are 
absurd. How is it that you arrange the 
‘ gallant’ now?” 

“A trifle smaller than you have it there, 
and farther down toward the left ear. There. 
That is better.” 

“Thanks. Ah, Chaumelle, five livres to 
you if you have Monsieur le Marquis ready 
by half past nine.” 

Chaumelle more than won his prize, for it 
was but just half past when the cousins, hav- 
ing finished their coffee and eggs, were an- 
nounced at the apartments of the Duchess. 

Madame de Chateauroux, pélissed, hooded, 
and muffed in crimson velvet and sables, sat 
pensively at her window, awaiting the arrival 
of her sleigh. She rose in unfeigned agita- 
tion at the entrance of Claude and her bro- 
ther. 

“Ah, Monsieur le Comte! How rash you 
are! You compromise me; you—you make 
your own case infinitely worse. Henri, how 
could you have permitted him to come?” 

“Madame!” cried Claude, beseechingly, 
but the Marquis interrupted. 

“The King, Anne, has left Marly. You—” 

“T know. I know. Whom did you see in 
the hallway as you came here? Any one?” 

“De Gévres and Richelieu,” answered 
Claude. 

Henri, frowning, pinched him. 

“Good Heaven!” cried the Duchess, “ we 
are lost, both you-and I! Oh, you are thought- 
less, cruel! Go, at once, both of you, and 
let de Gévres see you instantly depart for 
Versailles. I shall not now leave here until 
twelve o’clock. Go! Go!” 


She fairly pushed them from her into the 
antechamber, pointing, as she did so, to the 
outer door. 


Claude had turned scarlet, but 
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Henri was very pale. Both of them bowed 
in silence; for there seemed no words suitable 
for bidding the “fair and haughty,” now 
very tearful and eager, Chateauroux, good-by. 
Once outside, the Marquis turned and looked 
at Claude. 

“De Gévres was to see us again,” he mut- 
tered, angrily. 

“De Gévres be 
“T return to Versailles.” 

“And I accompany you. Good Heaven! 
Claude, don’t think that she meant it all! 
You see how everlastingly she must work 
against all that is generous in her.” 

“Ah, messieurs, your morning interview 
with madame your sister and cousin was short. 
You are leaving the chateau ?” 

“We follow the example of his Majesty, 
monsieur.” 

“ And I, gentlemen, shall follow your first 
lead. I hasten to pay my compliments to 
the Duchess. I have the honor to wish you 
an enjoyable ride.” 

De Richelieu, in a morning toilette of fawn 
color and lavender, an embroidery-bag upon 
his arm, a patch-box in one hand, smilingly 
passed the cousins and went on his way to the 
apartments of the favorite. 


” 





was the low reply. 


Upon his unexpected arrival at Versailles 
at so early an hour, the King’s first cry was 
for de Berryer. The attendant of whom he 
made demand performed his obeisance, look- 
ed nervously about him, and scurried away on 
a search. In the mean time Louis ascended 
to the deserted council-chamber off the Oéeil- 
de-Beeuf, threw off coat, hat, and gloves, and 
pounded on the bell for some one to remove 
his boots. A valet came, together with the 
unhappy announcement that Monsieur de 
Berryer was in Paris; had been there, indeed, 
since yesterday morning on important busi- 
ness. Louis fell into one of his silent rages, 
despatched a document commanding the in- 
stant return of the chief of police to his side, 
growled an order to serve his dinner to him 
alone where he was, and sank into his official 
chair at the great table in a fit of sulks whic! 
lasted him all day. De Berryer’s arrival at 
five o’clock in the afternoon elicited the first 
gleam of satisfaction from his dull eyes. He 
ordered a fresh instalment of wine and cakes, 
closed the doors of the room, and motioned 
the minister into a chair across the table, 
where he could stare conveniently into the 
small, dark face. 
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“Well, Sire, you have work for me?” in- 
quired the official, with badly concealed irrita- 
tion. De Berryer had been forced to leave 
certain matters relative to the farmers-gen- 
eral in a distressingly unfinished state in 
Paris, had been harassed all through his ride 
with details of the King’s anger, and finally 
arrived at Versailles tired, nervous, and out 
of sorts, to be summoned instantly before 
Louis, who would probably occupy him till 
seven with his usual tiresome and fussy bud- 
get of court intrigue, gossip, and grievances. 
And at such times there was certainly one 
minister of France who cordially hated his 
position. 

“You have work for me?” repeated de 
Berryer again. 

“Yes, yes, yes. I want a lettre de cachet 
at once, and you to deliver it,” was the reply. 

The poor servant groaned inwardly as he 
drew from his pocket an ever-ready bunch 
of these conveniences prepared for filling out. 
“What name, Sire? Is it immediate?” 

“Yes. No. Wait. I will tell you about 
it,” responded the King, leaning comfortably 
back in his chair and munching a gateau pur- 
laine. 

De Berryer passed the back of his hand 
over his forehead and resigned himself. 
Louis began to speak, recounting in a leisure- 
ly but not unentertaining fashion the last 
developments of the affaire de Mailly, as it 
was called at court. Presently, despite him- 
self, de Berryer grew interested in the tale. 
He remembered his last conversation with 
Claude, at the assembly, perceived that the 
young man had not taken his advice, but had 
gone along upon his own career of audacious 
fidelity to a foolish cause. On the whole, 
de Berryer rather admired him, and certain- 
ly regretted his approaching fall. Besides 
this, there was that other amusing phase of 
the matter,—that of Louis’s furious jealousy 
of this twopenny Count, for whom the favor- 
ite doubtless cared not the least in the world, 
save for the fresh fires of royal devotion that 
she could kindle at his hands. All things 
considered, de Berryer had spent duller hours 
than this in his Majesty’s presence. 

“ And now, my good de: Berryer,” finished 
Louis, more comfortably than ever, “you 
know all. What shall I do? Shall it be the 
Bastille for a couple of years, hein ?” 

“No—no, your Majesty,” returned the 
King’s companion, calmly. 

“ What!” 
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“ Listen, Sire, I beg of you, to my reasons. 
In the first place, la Bastille is no longer 
what it once was as a place of retirement for 
rash members of the younger nobility. It is 
generally crowded to the doors. It is by no 
means strictly kept. The apartments on the 
east side fairly reek with a court atmosphere. 
All day long there is a continual stream of 
visitors for the prisoners, who keep quite as 
much in touch with the times as though they 
dwelt in the Oceil-de-Beuf. I assure you the 
reputation of a court gallant is not complete 
till he has lived a month or two in that old 
fortress. Monsieur de Mailly’s fame would 
be greatly enhanced during his residence 
there, and it would be by no means unusual 
were Madame de Chateauroux herself to visit 
him.” 

The King blasphemed below his breath, 
and the minister smiled covertly. 

“ Precisely so, your Majesty. No, it is not 
bolt, bar, and stone walls to foment his pas- 
sion that our young Count needs. On the 
contrary, it is space, time, other courts, other 
women, new comrades—in fine, a second case 
of d’Agenois—that will fit the amorous Mon- 
sieur de Mailly. He—” 

“Bravo, bravo, de Berryer! Excellent, by 
my faith! It is enough. Wait.” Louis 
touched his bell, and a lackey appeared. 
“ More candles for the table.” 

Lights were brought and set before the min- 
ister, who drew from a drawer in the table 
some paper, quills, a sand-box, wax, and a 
small seal. 

“ Write!” commanded the King. 

“ And the delivery, Sire, shall take place— 
when ?” 

“To-morrow morning, in the chapel, after 
mass.” 

De Berryer frowned. “ Your Majesty is a 
second Moliére,” he observed, politely. 

Louis, holding a glass of Burgundy to the 
light, bowed thanks. 


To the astonished delight of the pale pup- 
pet Queen Marie Leczinska, Louis,on Wednes- 
day morning, came to her apartments in 
the best of humors, to conduct her in person 
to mass in Mansard’s famous chapel. It was 
an unwritten law in this sanctuary that hus- 
bands and wives, not a few of whom had seen 
each other for the first time at the altar here, 
but had no cause to love it the more on that 
account, should sit together. Their Maj- 
esties, with Mesdames Henriette and Ade- 
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laide, and Monseigneur, the young, Jesuit- 
ical dauphin, set the example by appearing 
en famille in the front space. Behind them 
sat those ot the Queen’s ladies who were un- 
married or widowed, together with all the 
demoiselles d’honneur, presided over by the 
unbending Duchesse de Boufflers, who, in 
spite of herself, could not prevent the glances 
that passed between this delightful bevy and 
the company of gallants across the aisle. Ma- 
dame de Chateauroux, here always sombrely 
dressed, excited no comment. Claude de 
Mailly, alone out of the whole court, chose 
his place with reference to her; and in his 
place to-day, as usual, he sat, his head on his 
hand, dreamily listening to the chanting of 
the choir and the low intoning, mingling the 
incense of his earthly but none the less pure 
adoration with that which ascended from the 
golden censer to a higher heaven. 

Madame de Chiateauroux was pale to-day. 
More than one person had already noted that 
fact and remarked it to a neighbor. If 
Claude were whiter about the temples and 
lips than she, none but Henri, beside him, 
knew it. Never once throughout the service 
did madame turn to answer the unwavering 
look that seemed as if it must draw her cold 
blue eyes by very force about to answer it. 
But Louis’s smooth, satin back was within 
reach of her hand. She could almost stir his 
loosely tied locks with her breath. She felt 
Claude’s presence with rare discomfort. The 
knowledge of his danger was crying to her 
conscience painfully; but she could not 
speak, and her eyes must keep their place. 

Mass, to the relief of every one present save, 
possibly, Marie Leczinska and her son, came 
presently to an end. In a measured press the 
many-colored throng passed down the aisle 
after the sovereigns, bowing, chatting, shrug- 
ging, smiling, retailing the last bit of gossip 
as they might do to-day, happy in the know- 
ledge that twenty-four hours intervened be- 
tween them and the next chapel. Madame de 
Chateauroux, who, to the end, had resolutely 
avoided her cousin’s entreaty, was among the 
last to set forth for less depressing apart- 
ments, surrounded, as usual, by a group of 
the King’s gentlemen. Behind her, aimless, 
objectless, speaking to few, addressed by 
many, for a high interest centred around 
him now, went Claude, with Henri still close 
beside him. They arrived together at the 
door, and Mailly-Nésle, a pace ahead, was 
whispering a compliment into the ear of Ma- 
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dame de Coigny, when a light hand fell upon 
Claude’s shoulder. The young fellow started 
under the touch as though thrilled with a 
sudden presentiment. The Count de Maure- 
pas was beside him. 

“ Be so good as to come back with me for 
an instant, monsieur,” whispered the min- 
ister. 

Claude turned and placed himself beside 
the other. They waited together till the last 
stragglers had left the chapel. Dim light, 
and silence that was a relief, fell about them. 
Up at the far end of the room an acolyte was 
extinguishing the candles at the altar. Then 
de Mailly quietly faced his companion. 

“ What is it that you want?” he asked. 

“This, Monsieur de Mailly. Believe me— 
I regret—exceedingly—my duty. Monsieur 
de Berryer, however, requested—” 

Without further ado Claude took from 
Maurepas’s hand the letter that he held, with 
its great red seal. 

“You choose an odd place for its delivery,” 
he remarked, as he unfolded the paper. 

De Maurepas, to whom his good friend, the 
chief of police, had intrusted this unplea- 
sant task, slightly bowed. He was watching 
the man beside him, the new royal victim, 
the gentleman who had been his companion 
in so many places, at so many times, for 
years. He saw Claude read that missive, 
short, polite, rather suave, giving small rea- 
son for its being, but with the gravity of its 
threat perfectly apparent in the royal lan- 
guage. Claude read it twice, quite through, 
to the last word, the signature. Then his hand 
fell heavily to his side, and the paper dropped 
to the floor. Maurepas stooped to pick it up, 
but some one else was quicker than he. Henri 
de Mailly, who had returned in search of his 
cousin, had stood for a full minute unnoticed 
on the threshold. Now, retaining the letter, 
he turned a questioning gaze toward the pair. 
Maurepas failed to meet his eyes, but Claude 
smiled. 

“T am starting soon upon a journey, 
Henri,” he remarked. “ Monsieur le Comte, 
may I request that you convey my farewells 
to his Majesty, since I have not the honor to 
bid him au revoir in person? Permit me to 
wish you a good-morning.” 

Claude bowed bravely, but ungracefully 
enough, and looked toward the Marquis. His 
lips were dry, his cheeks suddenly flushed, 
his eyes very bright. Henri understood the 
look, and passed with him out of the chapel, 
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THEN HIS HAND FELL HEAVILY TO HIS SIDE AND THE PAPER DROPPED TO THE FLOOR. 
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leaving de Maurepas, stock-still, to look after 
them. When they were gone he shifted his 
position slightly, but made no move to leave 
the room. Presently de Berryer appeared 
from the vestibule and joined him. 

“T saw them go,” he said. “ How did he 
take it?” 

Maurepas shook his head. “I am not cer- 
tain, but I think it was hard for him. I ima- 
gine that he was not very sure of what he 
said. He asked me to say ‘au revoir’ to the 
King. Bah! You might have done this your- 
self, Monsieur de Berryer. I don’t like such 
work.” 

“And do you think, Monsieur le Comte, 
that I like it better?’ queried the King’s 
favorite minister, with a weary frown. 


CHAPTER VI 


CLAUDE’S FAREWELL 


()' the morning of Thursday, January 


the twenty-first, when a feeble ray of 

sunlight first straggled into the win- 
dow of Claude’s room on the Avenue de St.- 
Cloud, in the town of Versailles, it fell upon 
an early company of four men, engaged in an 
unwonted occupation. Upon the canopied bed, 
half-dressed, unwigged, powderless, sat 
Claude, directing, with some animation, the 
movements of two men, his own valet and 
Henri’s, one of whom stood before an oaken 
wardrobe, while the other knelt upon the floor 
beside a travelling-coffer of brown hide stud- 
ded with brass nails. At some distance from 
these three, by a table, sat the Marquis, quite 
dressed, his head leaning on his hand, watch- 
ing operations in silence. 

Certainly the room was in a state. All 
about it, on every chair, on the bureau, the 
desk, the tabourets, and upon the floor, lay 
clothes—court suits, riding suits, hunting 
suits, every-day suits, dressing-gowns, boots, 
shoes, slippers, long stockings of silk and of 
thread, laces, ruffles, fine linen shirts, under- 
garments, wigs, a peruke, two swords, hats, 
cloaks, gauntlets, every article known to the 
masculine wardrobe of that day. From the 
various heaps Claude, by means of a riding- 
whip which he held, designated what he wish- 
ed packed. Chaumelle would pick it out, 
and carry it to Rochard, who folded it and 
placed it, with melancholy care, in the little 
coffer. 

“T must have one court suit, but I vow 
TTll take no more. Which shall it be, Henri— 
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the peach-colored or the white satin? 
man !” 

The Marquis, with an effort, raised his head. 
“ Both. You will need the white one for your 
wedding.” 

Claude stared at his cousin for an instant. 
and his lips twitched with laughter. Then, 
with a sudden change of expression, he pulled 
from his breast, where it had lain all night, 
the letter that Maurepas had delivered to 
him. He had not read it since leaving the 
chapel. 


Speak, 


“Owing to certain circumstances which of 
late have had the misfortune greatly to dis- 
please his Majesty, the King desires to in- 
form Count Claude Vincent Armand Victor 
de Nésle de Mailly that the absence of the 
Count from the chateau and city of Versailles 
after the noon of Friday, January the twen- 
ty-second, in this year of 1744, will be desir- 
able to S. M.; and that after the first day of 
the month of Fehruary, Monsieur le Comte, 
had he not already crossed the line of the 
French kingdom, would of necessity be placed 
under the escort of one of his Majesty’s offi- 
cers. The King wishes Monsieur le Comte a 
delightful journey, and begs further to add 
that when monsieur shall desire to present 
Madame le Comtesse, his wife, to their Maj- 
esties at Versailles, his return to his pres- 
ent abode will be most pleasing to 

Louts R.” 


As Claude for the second time perused this 
curious letter his face darkened, and, at the 
last lines, flushed. 

“1 heard your ‘au revoir’ sent to his 
Majesty,” observed Henri, “ and, after I read 
the dismissal, I understood it. You will find 
some pretty child in Madrid or Vienna. In 
six months you will be back again with her 
for presentation; and here she will quickly 
find some marquis or duke for cavalier, while 
you return again with your rashness to the 
little apartments.” 

The Marquis spoke these words by no 
means in raillery, but with such a tone of 
solemn prophecy that Claude turned a seri- 
ous and questioning gaze upon his cousin. 
Then he shook his head. 

“Do you, indeed, Henri, think so ill of me 
as that? Should I by such a loveless bargain 
dishonor myself and the woman who bore 
my name? What of the shame to me in 
bringing such a one, unprotected even by my 
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affection, to this court of Versailles, of all 
places of earth; to plunge her into the life 
that she would find here? You should run 
me through for a deed like that. Besides, | 
am going from here to no court. I leave by 
post to-morrow for Flanders—Antwerp, or 
some seaport. And after, unless I travel in 
the low countries and up into Sweden—I have 
a mind to turn to strange places. Perhaps 
I shall sail for America.” 

“ Ah, Claude, it is too far! Where wouldst 
thou go? To our colony of Louisiana, or 
the settlements of the south coast—the flow- 
er-land that is pestered with Spanish and 
English pirates? Be sane, my Claude. Re- 
main nearer home. Surely some day you 
will return to us. Think, think of the home- 
sickness. Without thee here, Claude, I— 
I—” Henri went no further. His voice had 
broken, and he suddenly hid his face in his 
hands and bent over the table. 

The Count sprang from the bed, crying 
roughly to the two servants to continue their 
work. Then, standing by the chair of Mailly- 
Nésle, he put both hands affectionately on the 
two bent shoulders. 

“ Henri, look at me. Thou shalt not take it 
in this way. I have got no more than has 
come to a thousand others. I have loved too 
well. And since I may not have that one 
thing for which I would sell the soul from 
my body, ’tis small matter, after all, where 
I live, or what my portion shall be. Some 
day I shall return hither, doubtless—when— 
when— Or thou shalt come to me. Things 
may occur perhaps that shall make all right. 
Take courage. Thou art a man! There is 
no time for this. We must talk together of 
many things. There is my money, my 
rents—” 

The Marquis raised his head, and Claude 
nodded with satisfaction to see that he was 
again in control of himself. 

“Tis better, hein ? hou knowest, Henri, 
I get from Touraine and Languedoc together 
some fifty thousand livres yearly. What 
has stood me here in stead will stay me better 
abroad, in whatsoever land I may find myself, 
than it has done here. How to receive it—” 

“That shall be my task, Claude. In May, 
as you have done, and again later in the 
year, I will go to both estates as I visit my 
own. Your stewards will accept me as mas- 
ter, I imagine. They are good fellows, both.” 
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“Between them they steal, with perfect 
regularity, seven thousand yearly.” 

“So little? They are not good, then, ‘but 
stupid. Mine, on my single estate, costs me 
ten.” 

“ Your lands nearly double mine.” 

The Marquis shrugged. “ Well—and each 
three months you will write to me that I may 
send the rents where you may be?” 

“Yes, I will burden thee with news more 
often than that. Do you know, my friend, 
I have a mind to set out from Flanders or 
England for King George’s colonies? It has 
been said that the summer is a paradise in 
Virginia, or in Lord Baltimore’s province.” 

“Tis too far, Claude! Italy or England— 
well. But America! Ciel! I should be as 
content with you in the moon.” 

“Tt is no more than a month’s voyage in 
fair weather, I have heard.” 

“ Ay, and six in foul.” 

His next word was interrupted by a tap- 
ping at the door. 

“Umph! Some gossip to visit you,” growl- 
ed the Marquis. 

Claude drew his dressing-gown about him 
and motioned his man to the door. “ Open, 
but not too widely,” he said. 

Rochard unclosed the door, pushed it open 
six inches, and peered out. After a low- 
voiced colloquy with some one outside he 
turned into the room again, holding out to 
his master a note, addressed in a handwrit- 
ing which Claude dreamed of. As he opened 
and read it, the boy turned very white. Henri, 
who was watching him closely, hurried to his 
side. 

“ What is it?” 

“Nothing,” was the quick reply. 
chard, it—it is the valet, is it not?’ 

“ Fouchelet—yes, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Tell him that—I will come.” 

Rochard bowed and went to deliver the 
message. 

“ Claude—Anne—Anne has interceded for 
you! No. She dare not do that. She is mad 
enough to see you again?” 

“To say good-by,.” was the reply, formed 
with dry lips. Then, suddenly, he cried out, 
sharply: “Henri, I cannot go! I will not 
leave her to that man. Either I stay here to 
die, or she shall come with me as my wife. 
Henri, I tell you, I cannot leave her!” 

[To be continued February 16.] 


“ Ro- 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF INTEREST 


ICOLA TESLA, the well-known elec- 
trician, has attracted the attention of 
the civilized world by his recent an- 
nouncement that he had discovered a means 
by which it was possible to communicate * 
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MARCONI, 


with the inhabitants of Mars. A system of 
wireless telegraphy, differing, however, from 
the Marconi system, is the power used in his 
experimental machine, which, he claims, has 
one twenty-fifth of the requisite force. 

Mr. Tesla is an earnest worker along ori- 
ginal lines. He was born forty-three years 
ago in the little village of Smiljam, Lika, an 
insignificant part of Servia. He is proud of 
his Slav blood. He is also proud of his three 
sisters, the youngest of whom was formerly 
considered the genius of the family. That 
was before her brother became the rival of 
Edison as an electrical wonder. 

When a student at the University of Bo- 
logna, Marconi astonished his instructors by 
his novel ideas and original experiments. 
Although now only twenty-eight years old, 
he has astonished the world, not by ideas or 
experiments, but by one of the most wonder- 


As the 
inventor of wireless telegraphy his fame en- 
circles the globe. 

His mother was English, his father Italian, 


ful inventions of the last century. 


and Bologna was his birth-place. Meeting 
with neither recognition nor encouragement 
in his native land, in 1898 he went to Eng- 
land. Before leaving Italy he had clearly 
demonstrated the ‘possibility of signalling 
without wires by means of Hertzian waves. 
In 99 he sent the first message across the 
English Channel. 

Last year he came to the United States to 
make a test of his system before the Naval 
Board. Experiments were made on board 
the cruiser New York and the battle - ship 
Massachusetts, and messages were successful- 
ly sent across thirty-six miles of ocean. 

The present state of the Czarina’s health 
is of vital moment to all Russia. If the babe 
whose arrival is expected in May is not a boy. 
bitter will be the disappointment in the royal 
household and throughout the realm of the 
Czar. Already three daughters have 
born to the Czar and Czarina. In case the 
Czar without male issue, the throne 
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MARY CONDIT-SMITH. 
passes to his younger brother, the Grand- 
Duke Michael. 

If all reports are true, the life of the 
Czarina has not been a very happy one. The 
people look upon her as an alien, foreign 
in her tastes and sympathies. The edict she 
caused to be issued forbidding the ladies of 
the court to smoke cigarettes did much to 
increase the animosity towards-her. 

She is a devoted wife and mother, and dur- 
ing the recent illness of the.Czar she never 
left his bedside. It was at this time that the 
Czarina gave orders that no bulletins or in- 
formation regarding the Czar’s health should 
be sent out until they were first submitted to 
her. Baron Fredericks, Minister of Court, 
disobeyed this command by writing a per- 
sonal letter to the Dowager Czarina. For 
this he was summarily dismissed by the deter- 
mined young wife of Nicholas II. 

The Grand-Duke Michael, who, in the event 
of the present Czar dying without male issue, 
would sueceed to his brother’s throne, is now 
in his twenty-third year. He has been a con- 
stant companion of his mother, the Dowager 
Czarina, making his home with her in Rus- 
sia, and accompanying her in all her travels 
abroad. She is said to have thoroughly im- 
bued him with the reactionary ideas and prin- 
ciples of his father, Alexander III. 

It has been an accepted fact that the mar- 
riages of royal personages were not made in 
heaven, but in counsellors’ chambers: But 
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twentieth-century women, even though they 
be queens and princesses, will not bow to this 
time-honored custom. So “wilful Wilhel- 
mina,” as Holland’s spirited young Queen is 
called by some who know her well, has chosen 
a husband for herself. He is a cadet of the 
ducal house of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the 
little grand-duchy on the northeast coast of 
the German Empire. He is a good-looking 


‘ young fellow, four years older than Wilhel- 


mina, and the possessor of a vast amount of 
common-sense. There is nothing extraordi- 
nary about Duke Henry, even if he did please 
the fancy of a most fastidious, Queen. He is 
the youngest child by his father’s third mar- 
riage, and is closely attached to the German 
court, holding the commission of a lieutenant 
in the chasseur battalion of the Prussian 
Guard stationed at Potsdam. Whether skat- 
ing, witnessing the mancuvres of her troops, 
leading her staff on horseback, opening pro- 
vincial and agricultural shows, or tending her 
tulip-garden, Wilhelmina is the idol of her 
people. 

The little Queen of Holland is one of the 
wealthiest European sovereigns, her yearly 
income from the civil lists being $15,000,000. 
In addition to this she has a large private 
fortune, inherited from her father, 

Another independent young woman, when 
it comes to matrimonial matters, is the Prin- 
cess Victoria, the second daughter of the 
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Prince of Wales. She, too, has at last suc- 
cumbed to Cupid’s darts. Prince George 
of Greece is said to be the fortunate man. 
The Princess has long since been considered 
eccentric on account of her original ideas. 
It was said that she was the victim of two 
unfortunate love-affairs, and that it was her 
disappointment in failing to win recognition 
for either of her lovers that caused her to 
withdraw as much as possible from all gayety. 
At one time her queer, plain costumes, and 
her sad, distrait air, caused much comment 
and sympathy for a Princess who wanted first 
to be a woman. 

As a second son, Prince George started life 
without any especially brilliant prospects. 
He was assigned to the navy. As commander 
of the Greek fleet he gave so good an account 
of himself during the Greco-Turkish war 
that the Powefs in ’98 appointed him Com- 
missioner-General of Crete for three years. 

In 91 Prince George visited the United 
States. He is tall, standing six feet three, 
with light complexion, kindly eyes, and an 
amiable expression. He took an active part 
in the Olympian games at Athens, and is the 
strongest man in the Greek navy. 

The most interesting marriage of the sea- 
son on this side of the water was that of Al- 
fred Gwynne Vanderbilt, second son of Cor- 
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nelius Vanderbilt, and Miss Elsie French, the 
daughter of the late Francis Ormond French. 
The young people had known each other from 
childhood and had been sweethearts for many 
years. In taste they were exceedingly con- 
genial. Mrs. Vanderbilt is vivacious, chic, 
graceful, and pretty in a fresh, girlish way. 
She is not a beauty, however. She is fond of 
travel, adventure, and society, as is her hus- 
band. Mr. Vanderbilt is particularly devoted 
to automobiling and horse-back riding, and 
for less exciting diversion enjoys the theatres. 
Miss French was rich in her own right, her 
marriage dot being $3,700,000. Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s: inheritance from his father is estimated 
at ‘$40,000,000. 

The marriage of Miss Mary Condit-Smith, 
of Washington, and Lieutenant Richard S. 
Hooker, United States Marine Corps, now 
stationed at the Brooklyn Navy-yard, will oc- 
cur at the national capital February 11, and 
will be one of the most brilliant social events 
of an unusually gay winter. The wedding 
will take place at high noon in the Epiphany 
Episcopal Church, with which the bride’s 
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MEN AND 
family is connected, and from which each 
of her three elder sisters has been married. 
It will be that most spectacular of all nup- 
tials—a military wedding. 

Miss Condit-Smith has been an undis- 
puted belle in what is termed the court cir- 
cle of Washington for several seasons. She 
comes from a family of more than ordinary 
distinction. She is the niece of the late 
Chief - Justice Field through her mother, 

















QUEEN WILHELMINA AND DUKE HEINRICH. 

the sister of Mrs. Field. She has 
travelled extensively. A year ago she went 
to Japan to visit her sister, Mrs. Albert Key, 
wife of the military attaché of the American 
legation at Tokio. It was while making this 
visit that she accepted the invitation of Min- 
ister and Mrs. Conger to spend some time 
with them in the legation at Peking, and it 
was in this way that she came to be there 
during the recent Boxer outrages. Mrs. Con- 
dit-Smith has three daughters besides Miss 
Mary, all of whom are married and occupy- 
ing high social positions. The eldest is Mrs. 
Cyrus Field Judson, of New York; the sec- 
ond is the wife of General Wood, military 
governor of Cuba; and the third is Mrs. Key. 
They are all handsome women, but Miss 
Mary, who is a tall, queenly girl of the blond 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA OF WALES. 


type, and whose neck and shoulders are su- 
perb, is considered the greatest beauty. 

The groom, Lieutenant Hooker, is the son 
of Mrs. Bessie Stewart, of Washington and 
New York, and the grandson of Senator 
W. M. Stewart, of Nevada. He met his bride 
while they were children in California. 
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ITTLE by little the Paris sa- 
lons are beginning to open for 
what in a liberal sense of the 
word may be called the winter 
season. Most writers on Paris 
nowadays will tell you that 
winter season here. .M. Jules 


ci 3 








is 
Claretie goes so far as to add that there is 


there no 
no longer any season at all. This is because 
of the mania everybody has for travelling, he 
says. It is principally Americans who have 
put in fashion this mode of existence. The 
“summum bonum” of modern life is to have 
no other baggage in this world than your trav- 
elling-bag, and to carry your dwelling about 
with you as the turtle does his shell. In win- 
ter everybody, like Mignon, dreams of no- 
thing but the land where the orange-tree 
grows; and while this doesn’t mark an espe- 
cially new “état d’ame,” the trouble is that the 
“trains de luxe” and the “rapides” take 
them directly to the south, and they no 
longer pass through Paris. In the spring 
it is that feverish convulsion of life called 
the London season which absorbs everything 
and everybody. It takes the Paris musicians, 
the Paris actors, the works of the Parisian 
painters. And with the French themselves 
decentralization is more and more going on 
all the timé, so that the representations at 
Orange, at Béziers, and at Bussang will no 
doubt be followed by representations in all 
the other departments in France. A mystery 
of the Middle Ages, no doubt, will soon be 
played at Jumiéges, as a Greek tragedy is now 
at Orange. 

The special interest in all this is M. Cla- 
retie’s remedy. Paris must live by and for 
itself, is his gospel; and each year some great 
and special manifestation of some sort—the 
performance of some great musical work, an 
exposition in some great branch of industry 
or of art—should be arranged to keep all eyes 
turned toward the capital. And Paris is 
really to have a “ People’s Palace.” This is 


not a theory, but a reality. 
result of M. Deherme’s review, “The Co- 
operation of Ideas.” There will be in it li- 
braries, a theatre, a gymnastic hall, a Turk- 
ish bath, an infirmary, dormitories. For ten 
cents a working-man will be able to get a 
meal consisting of cold meat, vegetables, 
spring water, tea, coffee. More than all, how- 
ever, from one point of view, wsthetics are 
not to be forgotten in this house for the peo- 
ple. One most important result of the Ex- 
position was that with the interchange of 
ideas in the congresses those two great social- 
ists —or communists, rather— MM. Jules 
Guesde and Jaurés, were persuaded to admit 
a section of art into the programme of the 
congress on socialism. What in particular 
is socialistic art? I’m sure you will ask, as 
I did. The art in the cathedrals; originally 
a communistic art for the people in general 
of the parish. In the “ People’s Palace” the 
idea will be to reconstruct the cathedrals, the 
cloisters, but for other uses. 

Meanwhile M. Maurice Leblond is found- 
ing a college of wstheticism. He means to 
hold working-men in these popular clubs and 
universities by arousing the special talent of 
each, and getting a co-operative interest in 
beautiful things. It’s something the theory 
of Toynbee Hall, Hull House, of the College 
Settlements, I suppose, only to be developed 
on a much larger, more wonderful scale. For 
in our Settlements copies, suggestions of 
original masterpieces, are generally the most 
that is to be hoped for. But in Paris most 
of the beautiful objects are now actually 
hoarded in the Louvre, in the Museum of 
Cluny, and so on, were originally only the 
simple things in every-day use with the peo- 
ple, or things made for the people. Many of 
the greatest treasures the world possesses now 
were originally the property of corporations 
of working-men. as Rembrandt’s “ Syndiecs,” 
for instance. Why, say the founders of the 
“People’s Palace,” should not a Constantin 


The work is the 
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Meunier leave for the admiration of coming 
centuries a great high-relief such as he show- 
ed at the Exposition, representing the per- 
sonages of to-day in the syndicate of miners, 
or of mechanics, or of weavers? 

Where are we going? Whither are we 
tending? Alice and I, in the midst of all 
these new ideas, ask ourselves this constantly 
with almost feverish impatience. Of late it 
is with great difficulty that we have brought 
ourselves to frequent anything but serious 
salons—the salons where people are discuss- 
ing things, agitating ideas. Of course there 
are salons, in spite of M. Claretie. You know 
how it is in New York. Everybody is al- 
ways going away; there is nobody in town. 
And yet, some way, when you once get fairly 
settled down for the winter your old haunts 
and corners and firesides are there; you miss 
nothing. So it is in Paris in winter, if you 
are looking for corners where people are inter- 
esting, and not simply decorative. It takes 
the two, to my mind, really to get the best 
into a salon. 

Yesterday at a tea we met a remarkable 
young Frenchman, who will surely, some day, 
do something towards answering the ques- 
tions of our time. He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, of a fine family; but as law is long 
and time is fleeting in this part of the world, 
he is at present making money out of insur- 
ance or something of equal interest, in order 
as quickly as possible to be able to devote his 
entire time to studying, observing, and writ- 
ing. He has already written some fine ar- 
ticles, all in the line of * idées gén- 
éreuses,” of communism in its broad sense, 
of the liberal movements through the differ- 
ent countries. The point is that he does 
everything so thoroughly, and I like him as 
a type of young French thinkers. He was two 
years with M. Desmoulins when he was writ- 
ing the famous “ Anglo-Saxon Superiority.” 
M. Desmoulins, he told us in passing, what | 
had always thought, starts out with a pre- 
conceived idea, and then gets facts to 
prove it. He is invited out to tea; and the 
table has an oil-cloth upon it instead of be- 
ing bare. An instance of Anglo-Saxon su- 
periority ! 

Alice and I have great faith in this young 
man for this reason. We met him just at 
the end of the Exposition, and he took a su- 
perior air towards it. He didn’t care for it. 
Oh yes, he had been several times. He had 
seen the building for the congresses of the 
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nations and heard some of the addresses. 
3ut the Exposition,*on the whole, didn’t in- 
terest him. “I can’t imagine what does in- 
terest you, then,” said Alice, with that spe- 
cially charming manner of hers which would 
rouse even a perfect Buddhist absorbed in 
distant Nirvanas. “ Not an idea that has 
ever traversed the human brain but what is 
reflected in that Exposition, and the last word 
upon it is spoken there. What do you care 
about, then ?” 

The next time Alice and I met this man 
was at a Thanksgiving dinner. His change of 
heart had been tardy but complete. He had 
gone every day to the Exposition while it 
lasted, and had ended by becoming a member 
of Professor Geddés’s committee for trying 
to preserve the principal buildings of the Rue 
des Nations. We didn’t join, partly because 
we felt that we couldn’t possibly gaze on that 
inverted soup-tureen known as the Pavilion 
of the United States for ten years. Too late 
were we told that something would have been 
done to the building;. it would have been 
made over in some way by private enterprise; 
and within it would have been the wonderful 
exhibition of our system of common-school 
education, of such value to the rest of the 
world. The pavilions taken together would 
have made a great and positive effort towards 
a liberal movement in Paris. Alas! some 
one told me yesterday that the first demolish- 
ing pick had gone into these buildings of the 
Street of Nations, and soon, I fear, the pro- 
ject will be as thoroughly a ruin as old Tyre 
and Nineveh. But at the time of my 
writing Professor and Mrs. Geddés do not 
despair. 

In speaking of Paris winters, a charming 
corner which you can always depend upon 
is the salon of Mlle. Blaze de Bury, whose 
mother, the Baronne Blaze de Bury, had one 
of the celebrated salons of Paris. Now the 
daughter is at home every week to a choice 
circle, which I always think of as “ The 
Cirele of la Revue des Deux Mondes,” so 
many of the habitués seem to have. stepped 
out of that celebrated journal. No one there 
is more brilliant than the mistress of the 
house, who has just published a book of really 
distinguished criticisms upon the English 
novelists, and is now at work upon a monu- 
mental history of the Comédie Francaise, 
from its first beginnings down to- Paul Her- 
vieu. 

We were at Mlle. Blaze de Bury’s on her 
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last reception day, and I talked with a pro- 
fessor of the Collége de France who knew 
“Toutes ces langues qui n’existent pas,” as 
Théophile Gautier would have put it, such 
as old Persian and so on; and could not be 
called the common, but the uncommon, Omar- 
ite, for he read Omar Khayyam in the origi- 
nal. He said it was almost entirely spoiled 
in most of the translations, especially Fitz- 
gerald’s, and that Omar Khayyam was by no 
means the best of the Persian poets; there 
was another, whose name, alas! I cannot re- 
call, who had written a hundred thousand 
verses, all infinitely better than Omar’s, and 
impossible to translate. And so immeasur- 
ably superior was every one of these old poets 
to anything you read to-day, that once 
you knew them, you could never bear to open 
a modern book. Think of missing them for- 
ever, or else having to learn Persian and the 
like! But the professor consoled me finally 


by saying that the best of all was Virgil. 
If you had read Virgil, you had the best there 
was in the world; he was always d'une frai- 
cheur! “You will find all the freshness of 
spring mornings and evenings pressed be- 
tween its leaves,” I thought, in words said of 
Virgil that I wrote many years ago in my own 


Virgil, now lying dust-covered on an old shelf 
in America. But many of my favorite pas- 
sages I know by heart! 

As to the theatres. Are you still at plays 
made from historical novels? I hear the 
next book to be dramatized is the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. We are also at dramatized 
books, a reflection from the bibelots and old 
prints of the Petit Palais and Centennial, 
about which everybody has been so mad for 
these last months. We don’t care so much 
for the plays. They have a little risqué 
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thread of a story running through them, such 
as French great-great grandmothers prob- 
ably delighted in. One of the books is The 
Confessions of an Ancestor, and the rest are 
made up of tableaux—old prints, if you like 
it better. One of these, at the Vaudeville, 
is really charming. Three people in the time 
of Louis XVL., a marquise and two men, are 
supping in the open air at a little table of 
pink silk covered with muslin and bordered 
with a lace flounce. Round the edge are gar- 
lands of pink roses, and roses are festooned 
over the lace. Wandering everywhere through 
these are little silver birds. The marquise 
is in white, with a pink shepherdess’s hat, and 
some one is playing a lute—that is, I think it 
is a lute. 

This is the sort of thing we get almost 
everywhere in Paris just now, except when 
we go to Antoine’s—the theatre which some 
one says with truth is becoming more and 
more a great modern evangel. All social 
questions are treated there. One great play 
succeeds another. Everything is wonder- 
fully acted and artistically mounted. 

Is this an evidence of progress, or not? A 
young French woman brought suit against 
another in defence of the honor of her cat, 
who was accused of having stolen and eaten 
two strings of larks, then a pheasant, then a 
rabbit. The larks the cat’s mistress paid for, 
protesting the while that her cat, who was of 
dainty taste, would not eat uncooked larks. 
Affairs grew serious when the pheasant and 
the rabbit disappeared also from off the win- 
dow-ledge, but a butcher’s boy was finally 
denounced by an anonymous letter as the 
real author of the thefts, and the cat’s in- 
dignant mistress went to law for “ dénuncia- 
tion calomnieuse ” of her favorite pet. 
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p from a few of 

the gowns now 
being worn in Paris 
give some original 
ideas that have as yet 
not been made up on 
this side of the water, 
and show styles that 
will be fashionable 
during the spring and 
summer. However, as 
has been remarked, it 
has been quite the 
rage this year to wear 
gowns in the winter 
season that were for- 
merly only considered 
appropriate for warm 
weather. Just how it 
is all going to work 
out is a question, but 
at all events it makes 
the dress question less 
complicated, if the 
only difference to be 
observed between win- 
ter and simmer cos- 
tumes is to be noted in 
the street gowns. Even 
those this winter Have 
been, in color, suitable 
for spring and sum- 
mer as well as winter, 
for the lightest pastel 
shades have been tre- 
mendously popular, 
and for reception wear 
the palest of gray and 
even white gowns of 
cloth have been con- 
sidered extremely 
smart. 

The evening gowns 
are most graceful 
and: exceedingly sim- 
ple in their design, al- 
though it must be con- 
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PLAIN TAILOR Gown in the new cut for the coming 
season. 





Photographs by Reutiinersr, Paris. 





fessed they do not 
present any new—that 
is, strikingly new— 
ideas. The princesse 
and the Empire effect, 
with always the 
straight line in front, 
seems to be absolutely 
necessary for the gown 
to be smart, and the 
flowered and embroid- 
ered nets, gauzes, and 
laces are made up over 
a satin gown that fits 
close to the figure and 
till well below the hips, 
when it flares out tre- 
mendously. These 
gowns fit almost too 
close for beauty or 
modesty, for they are 
like the jerseys that 
were worn so long 
ago; and were it not 
for the over-dress of 
gauze or net or lace, 
as the case may be, 
would be unbecoming 
to almost any figure. 
Around the foot of 
these gowns there are 
numberless ruffles and 
pleatings of -mousse- 
line de soie and chif- 
fon, and the skirt is so 
long in front and at 
the sides that it lies 
on the floor in folds. 
The upper part of the 
waist is also severely 
plain, cut low neck, 
and around the top of 
the waist are folds of 
white tulle with straps 
of the same over the 
shoulders. 

A most picturesque 
tea gown is made over 
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TRA GOWN OF EMBROIDER*D CHIFFON over white satin 
slip; garlands of roses on the shaw! sleeves. 


a fitted satin lining, but is in itself so soft 
and full that the lines of the figure are mere- 
ly suggested without being sharply outlined. 
This gown is of chiffon, with a deep em- 
broidered band around the foot, a blouse-waist 
which is covered with embroidery, an un- 
lined yoke of embroidery, and most fasci- 
nating shawl sleeves, also unlined and 
trimmed with a band of roses. The sleeves 
are so long that they reach to the very edge 
of the gown in front, but fall away from the 
arm excepting at the back. This style of 
gown will be very popular during the sum- 
mer for tea gowns; and on the same lines, 
but with some modifications, for informal 
dinner gowns. Many people prefer this 
style to the close-fitting gown just described, 
but it is never quite appropriate for full 
dress—that is, for formal dinners or for ball 
gowns. 

Tucked and pleated skirts, in spite of all 
the warnings to the contrary, are to be used 
again, especially in the thinner materials. 


It would be a pity for them to go out of fash- 
ion, now that the knowledge of how to make 
them has been acquired by «he many people 
who made such a failure of the difficult fashion 
to begin with. The smartest skirts have the 
tucks quite close together at the top, and 
gradually. broadening to the foot of the skirt, 
which is finished with bayadere rows of tucks 
and bands" of lace appliqué. The waists are 
tucked to match the skirts, and certainly in 
the materials that are fashionable—crépe de 
Chine, soft cloths, mousseline de soie, chiffon, 
and, for midsummer, muslin—the material 


looks vastly better with these little tucks 


than when it is plain. The flat trimming 
across the top of the waist is carried out 
either in the lace yoke or'the lace collar, and 
is always a becoming fashion. The newest 


gowns are cut out a little at the neck, so they 
may be worn with a broad band of velvet and 
two or three strings of pearls, or with the col- 
lar of peas and diamonds. 
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ELApORATK PAILLETTED GAUZE BALL GOWN over pale 
blue satin; chiffon folds around neck. 








FASHIONS 


Cut-work has had a long and popular reign, 
but it is so immensely effective that its "suc-* 
cess is not to be wondered*at, and on the light 
cloth gowns it is one of the most effective 
trimmings that is used. These newest gowns 
are quite close-fitting at the upper part of 
the skirt, while the lower part is an attached 
flounce on which are fancy designs in cut- 
work, showing satin or silk underneath of 
just a shade lighter in color. The waist is 
almost tight-fitting, and the fronts are cover- 
ed with the cut-work, while a narrow-pleated 
waistcoat of chiffon softens the edges of the 
cloth. This gown has one point that is not 
new, but is to be new again—the long shoul- 
der seam that extends over the sleeve, and is 
then finished like a ‘cap. This, as a rule, is 
becoming to almost every figure. 

The excessive simplicity of many of the 
dinner gowns has been much criticised, but 
especially for young women the .fashion is 
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Wuire oLvota eown with trimming of stitched bands; 
yoke and lower sleeves of Genoese lace. 
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STREET GOWN OF GRAY OLOTH; pleats put on below deep 
yoke on skirt and waist. 


such a dainty one that its popularity is as- 
sured for some time. A charming gown of 
this description is a very sheer erépe, made 
over white satin, with two flounces trimmed 
with lace and insertion. The waist is of lace 
and insertion, with puffings of the crépe around 
the top of the waist. A belt and sash of 
panne velvet in pale yellow is the only trim- 
ming on the gown. A simple gown, but an 
cxeeedingly expensive one, is made of lace 
and net, with bands of satin fold$ on the un- 
der-skirt. The waist is tucked, and has a deep 
bertha of lace so long that it looks like a 
bolero jacket. With this gown is worn a 
black chiffon belt and sash, the only touch 
cf contrast, but a most effective one. 


Entire gowns of lace or of net, with 
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Tvokep mousseline with lace. 
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Lisxet¥Y Gauze over tucked skirt of same. White onere cows over white satin ; yellow belt. 





FASHIONS PHOTOGRAPHED IN PARIS 


trimmings of lace appliquéd on to the net, are 
as fashionable as ever, and will be worn dur- 
ing the summer for both day and evening 
wear. It is the fad now to make these with 
over-skirt effect, which is occasionally com- 
passed by trimming the skirt with a band 
of lace put on like a rutile. The waist is ex- 
ceedingly plain in design, with four or five 


Simpi_e arrgnnoon Gown of embroidered net with plain 
overskirt. 


pleats in front arranged to blouse over the 
belt. The sleeves are cut away from the 
wrist to show under-sleeves of the same mate- 
rial, but unlined, which gives the effect of 
their being of a different fabric. Just. at 
present the heavier qualities of lace are used, 
but both the light and the heavy are good. 











Biack Ciotsu with folds of satin. 
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Pink Pompapove silk waist with scarf of rose chiffon caught with tiny roses of pink pearls; yoke, vest, and under-sleeves 


of pink Liberty satin striped with black velvet. 


CutLp’s coat of écru cloth with heavy lace to match, and pear! buttons. 


NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 


ones that are now exhibited in the 

shops are delicate in color and dainty 
in design, but will require to be made up 
over either silk or lawn of the same shade. A 
good plan in making up these frocks for sum- 
mer is to have an entire gown or lining, skirt 
and waist, made of white silk. Over this can 
then be worn a muslin of any color, with a 
lawn skirt of the same color as the gown, 
and as there will be no under-petticoats need- 
ed, the figure need not be made any larger by 
having the two skirts, and yet the gown will 
be made to look vastly better than in any 
other way. Dotted muslins will be worn 


T= printed muslins and the figured 


again, and there are some in solid colors with 
contrasting dots that are most attractive, es- 
pecially when the dots are quite close to- 
gether. Among these muslins are also some 
that have the dots in straight lines with al- 
ternate lines of the plain muslin; these are 
rather newer than the others. 

Cloth coats and capes for both evening and 
afternoon wear are so exceedingly smart that 
they occasionally take the place of the more 
elaborate and fussy opera cloak. An espe- 
cially good model is one made of bright red 
cloth, long enough to entirely cover the gown. 
It is tight-fitting at the back and sides, but 
with loose front and wide skirts. It has a 
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cloth cape, and above the cloth a panne vel- 
vet one of just a shade darker red, and the 
storm collar of cloth is faced with red velvet, 
while the cuffs match the collar. The storm 
collars are not as new as the L’Aiglon or mili- 
tary collars, but for a garment to be worn 
in cold weather are so much more suitabl 
that they still continue to be made, in spite 
of the fact that they are known to be no long- 
er fashionable. This same style of coat made 
in a lighter shade of tan, yellow, or in ivory 
white, is immensely smart, and instead of the 
velvet second cape there are sometimes put on 
double capes of the cloth with a decided flare 
around the shoulders. These coats are lined 
with white satin or brocade, and have an in- 
terlining of flannel or wool wadding. Occa- 
sionally a white fur lining is seen, but that 
is not considered necessary, for, as has been 
said, these coats are to have afternoon and 
evening wear as well. 

The collars and belts to match, made of 
Russian ribbon in gold or silver and with taf- 
feta ribbon, the ends of the taffeta finished 
with gold or silver tassels to 
match whichever the collar is 
made of, are as fashionable as 
when they were first introduced, 
ind make a most satisfactory fin- 
ish for the smart waists with 
which they are worn. A pretty 
waist, for instance, of tucked 
white chiffon has a bolero of 
[rish lace. The collar is made 
f two rows of silver ribbon with 
an upper band of black taffeta 
ribbon which crosses at the back 
of the neck, comes round in 
front, and is tied in a sailor 
knot, the ends of the knot hav- 
ing silver tassels. The belt 
matches the collar in every re- 
spect, and the touch of black 
and silver against the dead white 
of the bolero and chiffon gives 
an air of style that is very mark- 
ed. The new collars are all on 
the stock principle, and in some 
instances are copied closely from 
the old stocks in the pictures, 
and are made of black silk tied 
in front in a stiff bow with point- 
ed ends, but there is always a 
turned-down collar of white to 


relieve the dead black and make Street cown of mignonette green cloth edged with darker velvet; black felt 
it more becoming. hat with gray quills. 
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House watst of blue cashmere with black and white trim- 
mings; panne velvet revers with black embroidered dots. 


The craze for wearing jewelry continues, 
and there seems to be danger of its increasing 
to an extent that will utterly kill the pretty 
fashion. The pearl and diamond collars were 
never intended for anything but full dress, 
but are now worn with the most ordinary 
street gowns, while the dangling pendants 
of pearls and diamonds have assumed a size 
and expense that should only be warranted 
by the jewels to be worn with the most elabo- 
rate ball gown. The one excuse made by the 
owners of valuable pearls and diamonds, that 
their jewels are safer when they wear them, 
is hardly a sensible one, for if one can afford 
to wear such jewels, it would seem as though 
that same individual might be able to afford 
some one to look after them. Ear-rings are 
now also coming into favor, and of the most 
expensive kind—solitaire pearls surrounded 
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with diamonds; or turquoises, 
sapphires, rubies, or emeralds, all 


the most valuable stones, and 
always surrounded with dia- 
monds that in themselves are of 
value. The question of ear- 
rings is one that has to be solved 
by each woman for herself, but 
it might just as well be borne in 
mind that to the majority of wo- 
men it is a style of decoration 
that is unbecoming excepting 
with a lew-neck gown, and 
makes a woman look older than 
she does without this touch. 

Black velvet ribbon collars 
with jewelled stars or other or- 
naments are still much used 
with ball and dinner gowns. The 
beautiful jewelled buttons used 
on many costumes are the main 
feature of the gown’s decoration. 
These are not discarded after 
being used for one season, even 
by the women who pay well for 
their rich gowns and seem not to consider ex- 
pense. These buttons are indeed very costly, 
but after a season’s use they are often put 
away in a jewel-case, to be practically forgot- 
ten for several years, and then to be resur- 
rected when the changing fashions again 
make buttons a prominent feature. Some 
sets of buttons and buckles in use in New 
York this winter have been handed down 
from the great-great grandfathers and grand- 
mothers who took great pride in them at 
many stately functions of long-ago days. 

A smart cloth frock must be included in 
every outfit, whether for spring, summer, au- 
tumn, or winter, and the advance fashions 
show that this style of gown for the spring 
is to be very smart indeed. One of the new 
skirts is to be made with an attached flounce 
at the sides and back, the flounce gathered 
and headed by stitched bands of silk, the 
front breadth narrow at the top and flaring 
towards the foot. A short Eton jacket is 
worn over a white flannel shirt-waist; it is 
trimmed with stitched bands, and has stitch- 
ed straps across the front, fastened with gilt 
or silver buttons. There is nothing about 
this style. that indicates that last year’s 
clothes would be impossible—in fact, it would 
be quite possible to remodel last year’s gowns 
to appear new. For instance, one of the new- 
est gowns shows a skirt with inverted box- 
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pleats at the back, the box-pleats 
held together with a row of tiny 
jewelled pins or with buttons 
and lacing. 

Another pretty cloth gown for 
early spring wear is shown here, 
the tucked bodice being a good 
style for use when first the win- 
ter’s heavy wraps are laid aside. 
The front opens with wide, vel- 
vet-trimmed lapels over a full 
front of lace and satin. At the 
back of the waist, appearing be- 
low the velvet belt, are two lit- 
tle coat tails, more becoming to 
many figures than the plain, 
tight-fitting skirt below a short 
waist. Around the hips are the 
same little tucks as in the waist. 
They are rather original in the 
fact that they are parallel all 
around, with the result that they 
meet in an inverted V at the 
back of the skirt, which closes 
under a band of velvet. 

Some 


charming waists are seen among 
the new designs from Paris. One, for in- 
stance, is of Pompadour silk in shades 


of pink with tiny roses in the stripes. A 
broad yoke and vest of pink satin is striped 
with the narrowest of black velvet ribbon, and 
around the shoulders, loosely and gracefully 
outlining this,is a searf of rose chiffon caught 
with the oddest little roses of pink pearls. A 
broad collar of strings of pink pearls over 
chiffon is around the throat. 

Another good model, less elaborate in de- 
sign and material, is of pale blue cashmere 
laid in box-pleats. The idea is somewhat that 
of the ordinary sailor blouse. The shield 
front is of a black and white striped satin or 
silk, and the lower sleeves are of the same. 
Revers, cuffs, and searf are of white panne 
velvet with embroidered dots of black. The de- 
sign is one which may be copied in any num- 
ber of combinations of color and materials. 

For a simple dinner gown for home use the 
ever-popular combination of pale green silk 
and black velvet ribbon is again to the fore. 
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Guren TaFreta with black velvet ribbon and Cluny lace col- 
lar; girdle of black satin with silver buckle. 


There is decided variety, however, in this in- 
stance, in the way the latter is put on. The 
bodice is open at the throat, with a soft fold 
of white chiffon around the neck and crossing, 
kerchief fashion, over the bust; at the back, 
coming over the shoulders, is a collar of beau- 
tiful Cluny lace, and cuffs of the same flare 
out around the elbows, over white chiffon 
under-sleeves. The girdle is of black satin, 
caught with a long silver buckle. 
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FASHION IN SKATING COSTUMES 








SKATING OOSTUME OF Ouxvior with collar of velvet and checked waistcoat, 


to make it possible. But now 
that it is the fashion to live 
much of the winter out of town, 
it is quite the fad, and ice can 
be found at Tuxedo, Westches- 
ter, on Long Island, up the 
Hudson, when there is none in 
town. Where there are so many 
country-places skating is one of 
the favorite pastimes of the day. 
Then also rink skating is fash- 
ionable. Not so popular as the 
out-door sport, but still suffi- 
ciently so to make club morn- 
ings at the rink very smart. Al- 
most any day or evening the rink 
is crowded. 

The fashions for’ skating 
gowns this year are so particu- 
larly attractive that it is not re- 
markable that there has been a 
revival of interest in the sport; 
and yet these same gowns are 
essentially simple in most of the 
designs. Like most simple 
things, they are in many in- 
stances extremely costly, owing 
to the beautiful fur that is used 
as casually as though it were 
mohair braid, while the cloth 
and trimmings also are of the 
very richest quality. All the de- 
tails, too, of the accessories of 
the costume are of necessity ex- 
pensive. For, like every sport 
that is now fashionable, it is 
demanded that every point of a 
costume shall be of the best, and 
that boots, gloves, and neck-wear 
shall al! be designed especially 
for the different styles of gown. 
There is one comforting thing 
about it all—the possibility of 
having a smart gown of inex- 
pensive material, provided that 
same gown is cut on the right 
lines. The waist or jacket must 
fit well, and the skirt be perfect 
in eut and hang. No elaboration 
of trimming will make the 


KATING is a sport that, in the vicinity gown right if it is not right to start with, for, 
of New York, has been rather difficult like a riding-habit, the style is severe, and 
to engage in out-doors, of late years, the beauty lies in its quiet simplicity. 


for so little of the weather is cold enough 





This season there have been a number of 














skating costumes made up en- 
tirely of fur, seal-skin, or Per- 
sian lamb. These gowns are, of 
course, expensive, the fur 
used in their composition is of 
the handsomest kind. But after 
all is said and done, there have 
been many gowns turned out 
made of cloth, and without any 
fur trimming at all, that have 
looked every bit as smart and 
were quite as becoming. Skirts 
trimmed with fur always look 
well for skating. The broad 
band around the hem or the 
bands of varied size above the 
hem are equally good, but it is 
a mistake to use several bands 
unless the fur is of the short- 
hair description, such as Per- 
sian lamb or seal-skin. Mink, 
sable, fox, or lynx looks far 
better in one broad band than 
it does when cut up into strips. 
With the skirt trimmed with 
fur, the jacket should either 
be entirely of fur or have 
fur cuffs and collar and revers. 
But under no _ circumstances 
should it be at all elaborate in 
design. Nor should the jacket 
be of fur if a long-hair fur is 
used, as the figure will then look 
quite too short and stout. 

A favorite model of a skat- 
ing gown is of black cloth 
trimmed with astrakhan, a broad 
band around the hem, with three 
or four smaller bands above it. 
The body of the jacket is of the 
fur, with cuffs and sleeves and 
triple cape collar of cloth. The 
jacket is double-breasted, in 
Eton shape at the back and with 
rounded fronts. It is fastened 
with flat gold buttons—the only 
relief of trimming on the entire 
costume. A gown of brown cloth 
has bands of seal-skin on the 
skirt, with an Eton jacket of 
fur made with small revers and 
collar, and fitting more like a 
dress waist than a jacket. 
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BLve OLoTH 8KATING OosTUME With waistcoat of golden-brown velvet and 


stitched bands. 


This is a very 


expensive model, and a very attractive one. 
It has been copied in cloth, a dark red cloth 
trimmed with rows of braid instead of fur. 


As a rule, adjustable pieces of fur are the 
best to wear when skating, as very often the 
exercise makes one so warm that it is better 
to take off the outer garment, and simply 























































































Sxatine Gown of navy blue cloth with band of blue and gree» plaid, and 


stitched bands of the plain blue; velvet cape and collar. 


wear the fur with the flannel waist, which lat- 
ter seems to be part of every correct skating 
gown. And when the jackets are heavily 
trimmed, with revers, collars, and cuffs of the 
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fur, they are very apt to be un- 
healthful from their warmth. 

The correct length of a skat- 
ing skirt is to the ankles, short 
enough to escape the skates and 
long enough to be becoming. 
There must be a good flare to 
the skirt, and at the same time 
it must fit close around the hips, 
and be finished with a double 
box-pleat at the back, the in- 
verted box-pleat being best. 
Under a heavy cloth skirt it is 
only necessary to wear a pair of 
knickerbockers or wool tights 
and a flannel-lined silk skirt. 
Even the skirt may be omitted, 
but then there must be ruffles 
and flounces on the inside of the 
skirt itself, so that it shall not 
hang close to the feet. No 
skating skirt, however, should 
be made with a drop-skirt, the 
idea being to have everything 
about the costume as severely 
plain as possible. 

Small hats are correct, with 
no feathers or flowers. The tur- 
ban, the toque, and the small- 
sized English walking hat are 
the best shapes. Hats made of 
mink or sable are the prettiest 
and most becoming. The only 
trimming is a bunch of animals’ 
tails at the side, or a silk pom- 
pon that cannot be injured by 
wind or weather. It is not con- 
sidered good form to try any 
picturesque effect in head-gear 
any more than with a riding- 
habit, and the hats trimmed 
with flowers and feathers, al- 
though made in the same shape 
and of the same material, must 
have this difference in the trim- 
ming to give them the correct 
appearance. 

Flannel waists are generally 
worn under the coats instead of 
the boned and fitted waists, in 
order to give as much freedom 
to the muscles as possible, and 
to allow the lungs full play. But at the same 
time a smart cloth waist well fitted and made 
in tailor style looks so exceedingly trim and 
neat that many women prefer it, contending 
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that when they take their coats 
off the flannel waists do not look 
warm enough. Of course any- 
thing trimmed with ribbon or 
laces or with any fancy effect of 
trimming would be very bad 
style, and not to be thought of 
for a moment. 

A good model is shown here 
of a suit of combiried plain cloth 
and plaid. The coloring is navy 
blue and green, which, however, 
may be varied in any number of 
ways. In one gown copied from 
this design a plaid of blue and 
green with a cross-line of white 
and vivid yellow was used, and 
with extremely good effect. The 
broad band of plaid let into the 
skirt is edged on each side with 
a stitched fold of the plain cloth, 
the two ends crossing at the 
front, caught with a button. The 
long point which runs down at 
the front of the skirt prevents 
any effect of “cutting-off” in 
the lines of the costume which 
would tend to make the wearer 
look short. A dark blue velvet 
collar and cape on the jacket 
give a decided touch of richness. 
The jacket is lined with satin 
and interlined with flannel or Pa! 
chamois-skin, which makes it 
quite warm enough for use while 
skating; and a fur cape or collar 
is usually enough protection 
after one stops skating. 

A plainer but not less effective 
gown of mixed rough cloth has 
only cordings of plain castor- 





eolor broadcloth as trimming. 
The jacket has bands of the 
rough goods edged with, this 


plain cording and caught with 
bone buttons, and on the skirt 
are rounded yoke forms on each 
breadth. The seams, too, are 
outlined with the cloth. Collar, 
cuffs, and belt, are dark brown 
velvet, which tones charmingly 
with the scarf and muff of 
Alaska sable. A soft velvet turban to match, 
with one long quill, is a most comfortable 
and sensible style of head-gear. 

The fashion of having the skates screwed 
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Roves BROWN WOOL SKATING OvstomMe with cordings of broadcloth; velvet 
collar, cuffs, and belt. 


onto the shoes, which has become quite gene- 
ral this winter, makes it necessary to have a 
pretty bag in which to carry the shoes. These 
are made of cloth or of chamois-skin. 
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THIRD PAPER.- TOOLS 


N Provincetown, on the ex- 
treme end of Cape Cod, where 
the slim fingers of the cape 
seem to be feeling for Boston, 
and where in the bend of 

- them the old cod-fishing fleets 
used to anchor, are many shops whose back 
windows look out upon the harbor. Frequent- 
el in former days more than they have been 
of late years by old sailors returned, or off 
duty in winter days, these shops on the long 
narrow street of the town were the gathering- 
place of the jack-knife brigade, who whittled 
and talked, talked and whittled, sitting on 
the bales of cod-fish, until it came to be a 
practice in the shops to have a room set 
apart for them, and in one particular in- 
stance, I am told by one who drifted as a 
boy from shop to shop, material was pro- 
vided in the shape of soft pine and other odo- 
riferous wood. 

Hung upon the walls and still surviving 
some twenty years ago, were numerous speci- 
mens showing the dexterous workmanship of 
these old sailors and town loafers. 

The jack-knife was the little instrument 
by which the Yankee whittled his way into 
note; nor was that small tool confined in its 
usefulness to the homely whittlers’ brigade of 
the rural districts. It was a familiar weapon 
in polite circles, and the mahogany furniture 
of Cambridge and Boston did not escape its 
keen edge. 

“T never wanted for occupation,” says Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, speaking of his 
childhood in Cambridge; “ though not an in- 
ventor, I was always a contriver. I was con- 
stantly at work with tools of some sort.... 
Other boys were neater with jack-knives than 
I,” but “I had ingenuity enough to cut a 
ball ina cage, with a chain attached carved 
out of the same wood.” 

From New England the jack-knife went 
West and became, in the hands of the skilful 
expert, keener than the surgeon’s knife. 
With the first literary reinvasion of the 
East from the West came Mr. Howells, whom 
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it was my good fortune, among the New Eng- 
land hills, to conduct through an old house 
that had survived from the last century. As 
we prowled in the garret, we came upon the 
huge four-square chimney stack. Something 
between the bricks caused him to whip out 
his knife. “ Mud-mortar of the early days 
of the century,” was his brief comment, and I 
could see the thirsty mud fall crumbling out 
of the seams, as much other mud-mortar of 
early days has in a sense fallen under his 
skilful manipulation. 

Long since, the deft use of tools brought 
fame as well as notoriety to our American 
invention, and the skill acquired in the use 
of them passed readily into the intellectual 
fibre of the nation. One may almost say a 
man has a liberal education, who, using tools 
with precision, makes them the instruments 
of his own, not another’s, thought. He is an 
independent man, and will cut his way out of 
any wilderness. But the precision must, I 
think, be an independent, individual acquisi- 
tion, not an acquisition in gangs, or for a 
limited purpose. It must be as a means, not 
wholly an end, as it is in Switzerland, where 
whole villages whittle as an industry, and 
meet you before daylight on the top of the 
Rigi with an armful of carved toys. It must 
be the whittling of a free people—that is, 
of a people free to do something else at the 
same time—free to whistle, if they like, or, if 
they will, to argue, or to bargain, as did one 
keen New-Englander whom I recall as he sat 
on a barrel in the odd hours of my summer 
vacation, strewing the ground with shavings 
and ingeniously lifting me from my price for 
a few acres of ground to his price. 

Many things conspire in these days to 
render the intelligent use of tools as a free, 
individual act, less common than it used to 
be. The concentration of population in 
towns brings the experienced carpenter to our 
doors, and the specialization of occupations 
makes us all less handy with tools not in our 
line. Not only does the lawyer use the ham- 
mer less than he was wont to use it, but even 
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the country carpenter can rarely drive a 
nail underwater, unless it is in his line to 
work underwater. To-day, in the town, the 
plumber calls in the carpenter to saw a board, 
while the young barbarian who acts as plumb- 
er’s assistant plays pick-knife on the kitchen 
table. It is the survivor from an old time 
who can look at his job from many points of 
view, and who masters its relation to other 
jobs. 

What the gains and the losses are in this 
condition of things we need not consider here. 
One thing is certain. The power of co-or- 
dinating the work done under the eye of the 
house master or the business head must be in 


the head of the house or the business. It be- 
comes more and more necessary every year 
that the competent man should have some 


correct scale by which to judge the compe- 
tency of the man who is doing work for him. 
If he is himself handy with one set of tools, 
he will have a quick eye to estimate the handi- 
ness of another man with different tools. 


Many good things come out of handiness 
with tools, and it matters little what the 
tools are, if the handiness is present. The 


boy who can mend his wheel skilfully is sure 
to be a good workman in other things. One 
who can finish to perfection the picture which 
he has taken in his own camera has all the 
prime elements of a master, and if he can 
whistle a tune while he is at work, his mother 
may go back to her household duties sure that 
her boy has good companionship in his own 
thoughts. 

To give a boy a working acquaintance with 
tools it is not necessary to make the machine- 
shop an adjunct of the school-house. That 
such a conjunction should ever become neces- 
sary is perhaps a misfortune. The true shop 
is the home, and the best materials are those 
nearest hand. A prominent factor in a boy’s 
successful movement towards manhood is in- 
clination, and inclination finds its readiest 
promptings in the needs and occupations of 
home life. In the city the child readily passes 
from the toy railroad of the nursery days to 
the electric bell of his own setting up. If he 
is encouraged at the right moment, and duly 
helped, he will, even out of a slender purse, 
enmesh the house with a net-work of wires 
and hold telegraphic communication with his 
friend in the next block. If he lives in the 
country by a foaming brook, he will rig a 
mill-wheel in the stream, and may, with happy 
concomitants, reach the extreme height of 
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churning the family cream into excellent but- 
ter—and sing, moreover, at his task. With 
happy concomitants, I say; and these should 
inelude the skilful touch now and then of a 
wise father or of a handy neighbor. Mere 
suggestion, pointing the way to the best 
means—and a hearty approval of the butter! 
Hearty for good work, but not indiscriminate. 
I think we all remember with most pleasure 
the once-a-month smile we get from a good 
judge. One need not accept bad work. Yet 
powers and conditions are to be considered, 
and the smile should not wait for ripe per- 
fection. 

The mill-stream is not always near to sing 
for us, but he is a very uninventive boy or 
un-American father who cannot find a handy 
job of some kind, and a convenient shop to 
work it in. Some kind of shop is necessary 
to good and improving results. Not that an 
ingenious youth will wait for this. Who does 
not recall the Crusoe-like ingenuity with which 
the street gamins of New York adapt means to 
ends when there is a vacant lot at hand where 
a few splintered boards may be had, or the 
comfortable satisfaction which a country boy 
feels under the improvised roof which he has, 
in the windy month of March, put up on the 
hill-side in a favored corner of an old stone 
wall facing south—or, under the great Janu- 
‘ary drift, in the snow gallery which he chas 
himself labored out with an old shovel and 
shaped with a boy’s skill into an Eskimo 
palace? Under the spur of necessity we find 
a shop anywhere. But it is always feasible to 
have a permanent home for ourtools. The ideal 
place is a corner of the barn, or a loft over 
the wood-shed. When these are not to be had, 
a garret stands next in order, to my thinking; 
but I have known a very respectable summer 
teol-shop to be inserted under the end of a 
latticed piazza. In my own childhood, I found 
the ground-floor of a wood-house the available 
thing. There, amid neatly piled wood, so 
arranged as to shape out a room for the boys, 
I fashioned many a hemlock bow and quiver- 
ful of arrows, and whittled out many a wood- 
en gun fer the Fourth of July. 

With the shop fixed as a local habitation, 
the tools may in the beginning be- of the 
simplest kind. Knife, saw, and hammer are 
the essentials; an axe or a good hatchet will 
soon follow, and with them the means to keep 
the edged tools sharp. Bad steel and dull 
edges beyond anything else discourage be- 
ginners and exasperate the expert. Nor is a 
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sharp knife so dangerous as a dull one. It 
requires a little more care in the early les- 
sons, that is all. As early as possible the 
young mechanic should be initiated into the 
mystery of giving an edge to his knife or his 
axe on the grindstone. It is an accomplish- 
ment just about as easy to acquire as it is to 
acquire certainty as to the location of the 
feasible joint in carving a turkey. When the 
knack comes, it comes unexpectedly. It seems 
to arrive, and you can account for it as little 
as you can account for the ease with which, 
at last, when you least expect it, you balance 
yourself on a bicycle. 

Following the four basic tools others will 
come as they are wanted. A prime tool-rack 
is filled very much as a good library is gather- 
ed together—item by item, as the need of it 
develops, and in the direction in which the 
need of it lies. I have known large assort- 
ments of tools bought in the mass, just as I 
have known libraries purchased by the square 
yard for their face value. One is about as 
unlikely to be serviceable in all its parts to 
the good workman as the other is to the true 
scholar. The tool which is acquired when it 
is needed is reasonably sure to be mastered 
in all its best uses. It will not generally be 
left to rust. It will be appreciated before it 
arrives, and will come as a guest comes who 
has seen the beckoning hand while yet on the 
road. Indeed, one’s only fear for it, if it 
prove a good tool, is that, like an old hat 
which has acquired an artistic sympathy with 
the head, or an old shoe which has adjusted 
itself to the laboring community of joints 
within, the knife will remain on the bench 
beyond its due and proper time. We all like 
an old friend, and one who has been service- 
able is always acceptable as company. When 
I go into the shoemaker’s shop, I pick up by 
preference the knife whose edge has receded 
to the back. 

Good tools, then, in their order of useful- 
ness, and the proper means and inclination to 
keep them in order, should be the early aim 
of a boy’s training in the shop, and the shop 
an adjunct, if possible, to the play-room, not 
to the school-house. Precisely what is done 
in the shop is of less importance than how 
it is done. It may be wood-carving that is 
the upshot of it all, or the shop may have an 
outlet on the garden, or at the water-front 
among the boats. The prime care should be 
to train the eye to judge well of distance, 
length, and comparative size. It must have a 
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quick knowledge of level and vertical. The 
hand should get a firm grasp and fineness of 
touch—strict obedience to the thought. Eye 
and hand have much work to do together. 
How few are the men who can make a straight 
cut or split in sawing! How few who can 
drive a nail straight, or hit it nine times in 
every ten—or hit it at all under moving 
water, where both hand and eye work in the 
dark, as it were, and must obey the higher 
powers. These are the first and the last 
things to be learned, not by theory, but by 
long practice, while the father looks in at the 
door inquiringly, and the mother with her 
sewing comes in to look on. When the fingers 
have once learned to think straight and the 
eye to reason well, the owner of both will 
have something to bring to the lawyer’s or 
the doctor’s office-work, or to the saw-mill, 
of such value that he may then take up his 
Lowell, and read with satisfaction those lines 
which have recurred to me as often as once 
a month ever since I read them in college: 


Folks thet worked thoro’ wuz the ones thet 
thriv, 

But bad work follers ye ez long ’s ye live; 

You can’t git red on ’t; jest ez sure ez sin 

It’s allus askin’ to be done agin. 


To insure such contentment in after-life 
for her bright-faced boy, I am sure any 
mother would be willing to take her rocking- 
chair into the carpenter’s shop. Some noble 
mothers have done much more. 

George Herbert, the beautiful old-yeung 
Church poet of King James I.’s reign, had lost 
his father when he was four years old. His 
mother remained a widow for twelve years, 
then married the Earl of Denby, but went to 
live in Oxford while her son Edward (not 
George) was at the university. “She con- 
tinued there with him,” says Izaak Walton, 
“and still kept him in moderate awe of her- 
self, and so much under her own eye as to 
see and converse with him daily; but she 
managed this power over him without any 
such rigid sourness as might make her com- 
pany a torment to her child, but with such a 
sweetness and compliance with the recreations 
and pleasures of youth as did incline him 
willingly to spend much of his time in the 
company of his dear and careful mother.” It 
was of her that the poet John Donne wrote: 


No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face. 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 









These flowers from a sinner, sweet, 
To go to church with you; 

He would not dare to enter there, 

But if his name comes in your prayer 
Perchance they’ll hear it, Prue. 








He. charged them bear to you— 
So sweet a thing he dare not bring 
His rude lips to its whispering ; 

/ Perchance they'll tell you, Prue. 
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But let them breathe the message first : \ 
> 
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BY MARGARET 


try stands, proportionately, 
for more influential activity 
than that consolidated in the 
New Jersey State Federation. 
With a membership of eighty- 
eight clubs, representing nearly seven thou- 
sand women, it must rank in numbers among 
the smaller federations. In personnel, how- 
ever, it is distinctively prominent, the quality 
of its membership proving a potent factor in 
its various enterprises. 

The standing committees are known as de- 
partments, and include those of Library, Edu- 
cation, Town Improvement, Literary, Forest- 
ry, and Reciprocity. The Forestry Depart- 
ment, under the chairmanship of Miss Eliza- 
beth Vermilye, of Englewood, has done yeo- 
man service in behalf of the Palisades. 
Through its efforts, representing the State 
club-women, a Palisades commission was ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, on which two fed- 
eration members served; this has resulted in 
a permanent commission with power to con- 
demn lands, which, acting in co-operation 
with a similar commission appointed by the 





Governor of New York, will prevent the fur-: 


ther destruction of these magnificent cliffs. 
The Education Department is largely respon- 
sible for the present school bill of the State, 
which is in advance of any act in operation 
in any other State, and which has placed New 
Jersey in the front rank in its educational 
system. The Town Improvement Depart- 
ment, under the chairmanship of Mrs. New- 
bury, of Jersey City, is finely organized, and 
has done excellent work. Eastern New Jer- 
sey, in particular, includes many beautiful 
towns largely populated by New York busi- 
ness men, and the department is a valuable 
ally in keeping up and increasing the sani- 
tary and artistic standard of municipal house- 
keeping in these and other places of the 
State. A circular recently issued by the com- 
mittee indicates its work in its interroga- 
tories: Are you interested in play-grounds; 
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in vacation schools; work-rooms; employment 
bureaus? Are you investigating tenements? 
Aré you bettering the condition of women 
and children in the stores and factories, in 
alms-houses, asylums, jails? Also, are you 
working for the enforcement of the law pro* 
hibiting expectoration in street cars and in 
other public places? the sale of lottery pack- 
ages and brandy-drops to children? Are you 
preventing street litter? Do you solicit the 
aid of storekeepers, housekeepers, school- 
children? To what extent are you interest- 
ed in grading, paving, sweeping, sprinkling, 
in street-lighting, street signs, water-supply, 
drinking-fountains, and sewerage system? 
The Reciprocity Department has had ex- 
cellent results in the exchange of papers. Un- 
der its rules papers must come up to a stand- 
ard named. The programmes of the Literary 
Department have obtained wide recognition 
not only in New Jersey, but throughout the 
country. A unique feature of the club life 
in one of the State towns is a club of chil- 
dren calling themselves The Little Women. 
The business meetings are conducted by the 
children themselves, who are thus acquiring 
a knowledge of parliamentary usage which 
will enable them to graduate later, well pre- 
pared, into club life. The club is under the 
fostering care of the Vineland Woman’s Club, 
of which it is an auxiliary. Children’s days 
are encouraged in other clubs of the State. 
The presidents of the federation since its 
origin have been women. of reputation out- 
side the State as well as in it, in the club 
world. Mrs. Margaret Yardley, of Orange, 
first; Miss Cecilia Gaines (now Mrs. Hol- 
land), of Jersey City, second; Mrs. E. E. 
Williamson, of Elizabeth, third and just re- 
tired. Mrs. Williamson’s name was promi- 
nently mentioned at Milwaukee last June as 
an Eastern candidate for the presidency of 
the General Federation. At the recent annual 
meeting of the federation at Newark, new 
officers were chosen, Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn 
being unanimously elected as president. Mrs. 








NEWS OF 
Hartshorn, who is a member of the Reading 
Club of Short Hills, has long been active in 
State club-work, and has already served in 
the State cabinet as auditor. She is deeply 
interested in the club movement, and her zeal 
and experience combined are sure to make her 
leadership an inspiration. She will be as- 
sisted by four vice-presidents: Miss Mary 
McKeen, Camden; Mrs. Hobart Houghton, 
Bayonne; Mrs. Richard Gnade, Rutherford; 
and Mrs. John L. Seudder, Jersey City; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. D. M. Miller, Eliza- 
beth; corresponding secretary, Miss C. G. Lit- 
tle, East Orange; treasurer, Miss C.-Gardiner, 
Rahway ; auditor, 
Mrs. H. B. Taylor, 
Newark. In addition 
to its annual meetings 
held in the autumn, 
the federation holds 
a spring meeting of a 
single session to pro- 
mote club fellowship 
and intercourse. 


HE 

of 
Woman’s 

cerning 


recent action 
the Chicago 
Club con- 
reporters 
merely puts the mat- 
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The club decided to admit reporters to its 
literary meetings, which completes the circle 
of action to the starting-point again. 


HE work of prominent Southern club- 

women in behalf of the negro race, al- 
ready referred to in this department, deserves 
more explicit details. In one Southern city 
alone, Atlanta, a most successful kindergar- 
ten for negro children is carried on under the 
auspices of a committee appointed by the Col- 
ored Woman’s Federation of Clubs. Mrs. Lowe 
and Mrs. J. K. Ottley, both members of the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club, are recognized as the 
inspiration of this 
committee, since they 
paid the expenses to 


Montgomery, Alaba- 
ma, where the Feder- 
ation met in Decem- 


ber, of Alice Carey, 
an intelligent negro 
woman of Atlanta, 
that she might carry 
to the convention sug- 
gestions of the kinder- 
garten movement. 
She was made chair- 
man of the committee, 





and is working zea- 
ter back exactly where lously in its behalf. 
it stood at the begin- The Atlanta kinder- 
ning of the club year. garten in which she 
The press has never teaches owes its 
been specially wel- equipment and sup- 
come at the club, re- port mainly to the 
porters at all meetings good offices of Mrs. 
being denied entrance Lowe, Mrs. Ottley, 
and receiving their and Miss Romare. 
information after- MRS. STEWART HARTSHORN. Mrs. Lowe’s philan- 
wards filtered through President of the New Jersey Federation of Clubs. thropy is active in 
the press committee. other quarters. She 


The first of the current club year the board 
decided to admit reporters to its literary 
meetings, which was done without friction 
until the December meeting. At this Mrs. 
Potter Palmer was announced to address the 
club, and it transpired that she preferred not 
to have reporters present, although she finally 
consented. The discussion, before this result 
was achieved, gave several prominent women 
in the club an opportunity to register a pro- 
test with the board because this body had de- 
cided to admit reporters. Thereupon the 
board rescinded its action, throwing the ques- 
tion before the entire club for settlement. 


has started a movement to throw around un- 
protected girls of and about the age of six- 
teen years, influences and surroundings that 
will protect them from vice by turning their 
minds to high thoughts and harmless plea- 
sures. It is a cherished hope of Mrs. Lowe 
that this plan should take the form of a taber- 
nacle where women as thoughtful as herself 
and with as noble aspirations may meet such 
girls and help them to help themselves., Mrs. 
Lowe says that the ablest and most accom- 
plished women in the State stand ready to 
help in the movement, and that it will not be 
a difficult matter to secure the necessary funds. 
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RS. HERMAN J. HALL, whose fine 

work in the General Federation Art 
Committee and for the art meetings of the 
Milwaukee biennial made her very widely 
known, is at the head of a new woman’s 30- 
ciety which has just taken form. This is the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National Out-door 
Art Association. The society is organized for 
a unique and interesting mission. It will 
stand first of all for the preservation of every 
natural beauty that is to be found through- 
out the country at large. It will search out 
picturesque features in towns and outside of 
them that may have escaped attention, and 
restore or develop them. Cliffs will be rescued 
from the quarry-men if possible, shore lines 
of river or lake will be reclaimed from fac- 
tories and tumble-dewn buildings to which 
they are often devoted, and out-door art cul- 
tivated in a rational and systematic manner. 
Back yards will be made over, when women 
generally live up to the teaching they will get 
at the hands of this new organization, and no 
corner of any property will be too obscure 
to receive the artistic impression of the new 
art. “ Women began to study art at the wrong 
end,” says Mrs. Hall. “ For years our clubs 
have been taking courses in art. They do not 
know what art is. They read lists of artists 
and what they paint; they learn who was 
the father and mother of this or that great 
painter, and are interested in the fact that 
his mother made good gingerbread, or that 
his father was a carpenter. Even of a paint- 
ing they could tell little. When it comes to 
the real art of life, where we should have be- 
gun, they have not even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with it. At last we have come to the 
place where we should have started, just as 
people do in many other pursuits.” Chicago 
women have been deeply interested in the new 
society since Mrs. Potter Palmer’s discourse 
to them recently in kindred vein. The head- 
quarters of the new society are in Boston, 
but Mrs. Hall’s Chicago residence will centre 
a valuable working interest in that city. 


NE of the most interesting federations 

in the list is that of North Dakota. . In 
this large and important area of our country 
the club movement has obviously been handi- 
capped by isolation and distance, but a flour- 
ishing State Federation, formed three years 
ago, is doing much to develop it. It has 
grown from nine charter clubs to twenty, 
representing a membership of three hundred 


and eighty women. It has committees on 
Libraries, Education, Music, Household Eco- 
nomics, Reciprocity, Parliamentary Law, and 
Industrial Problems. There are no travelling 
libraries in the State as yet, but a number of 
the literary clubs have taken advantage of a 
liberal library law, and caused the establish- 
ment of public libraries in their home cities. 
The work of the Household Economics Com- 
mittee has perhaps been the most successful 
of any. Over half of the federated clubs 
of the State have included this subject in 
their yearly programmes. Two clubs of the 
federation are composed entirely of farmers’ 
wives, who live from three to seven miles apart 
from each other. The name of one of the 
clubs is suggestive of the two occupations it 
fosters—The Book and Thimble Club. The 
Nineteenth Century Club of Devil’s Lake is 
well known to club-women. It was this club 
that sent statements of the need in its town 
of a public library and the desire of the club- 
women to establish one, asking each club in 
the General Federation to send a book. To 
this request the generous answer of fully 
fifteen hundred volumes was received. The 
library was started and has flourished suc- 
cessfully ever since under the supporting 
care of the club. Many of the North Dakota 
clubs are extremely progressive. 


HE Middlesex Woman’s Club of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, is the latest to take ac- 


tion on the color question. At a recent 
business meeting resolutions relating to the 
matter were adopted. The club put itself 
on record as regarding the refusal of the 
Board of Directors of the General Federation, 
to ratify the action of its Executive Com- 
mittee in admitting to membership the Wo- 
man’s Era Club of Boston, as a tacit adop- 
tion of a color line, which is unauthorized 
by the organic law of the General Federation, 
and is contrary to its professedly unsectional 
and nonpartisan character. The club re- 
quests the Board of Directors of the General 
Federation at its next meeting to acknow- 
ledge the constitutional rights of the Wo- 
man’s Era Club by admitting it to member- 
ship. It also announces itself “strongly op- 
posed to any amendment of the by-laws 
which shall limit the membership of the 
General Federation to white women.” These 
resolutions were forwarded to the General 
Federation and to the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion. 














HE garments re- 
viewed herewith 
represent the de- 


signs that have been 
published in pattern 


form during the 
month of January. 
Women’s garments 


may be purchased in 
any of five sizes as fol- 
lows: 32,34,36,38, and 
40 inches bust mea- 
sure; and 22, 23, 24, 
26, and 28 inches 
waist measure. Skirts 
are made of uniform 
length, viz., 43 inches. 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS—A 





SHIRT-WAIST, NO, 357. 








SHIRT-WAIST, NO. 359. 


REVIEW 


The cost of women’s 
patterns is 50 cents 
per costume, or 25 
cents each for skirt 
and __ bodice. Chil- 
dren’s costumes are 
sold at the uniform 
price 35 cents per cos- 
tume, and are obtain- 
able in sizes 4,6,8, and 
10 years respectively. 
Effective combina- 
tions may be made by 
purchasing one of 
these skirts for wo- 
men and a waist of 
another number. 





VISITING COSTUME, NO. 361. 


BACK VIEW, NO. 361. 


SPRING WALKING COSTUME, NO. 355. 
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BACK OF NO. 357. 


BACK OF NO. 860, BACK VIEW, NO. 355. BACK OF NO. 856. 


CHILD'S GINGHAM FROCK, NO. 358. CHILD'S APRON, NO. 360. CHILD’S FROCK, NO. 356. 
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BY JOHN 


3;GAIN the homeless Academy 
of Design artists are guests 
at the Fine Arts Building for 
their exhibition from January 
5 to February 2. There are 
not a very large number of 
exhibits this year, and it must be confessed 
that, as a whole, the show is not as good as 
that of last year. There are a few good 
things, a number that are only mediocre or 
“good enough,” and some that fill the spec- 
tator with wonder that they should be hung 
anywhere as praiseworthy specimens of art. 
The prize-winners are as follows: the 
Thomas B. Clarke Prize “for the best figure 
composition painted in the United States by 
an American citizen” went to William Fair 
Kline for his “ Flight Into Egypt ”; the three 
Hallgarten Prizes, respectively, to W. Elmer 
Schofield, (“ Winter Solitude”), Clara T. 
McChesney (“A Good Story”), Matilda 
Browne (“ Repose”); the Dodge Prize, ex- 
clusively for women artists, to Mary Theresa 
Hart (“Portrait Study”); and the Inness Gold 
Medal, for the best landscape in the exhibi- 





tion, to Bruce Crane (“ The Year’s Wane”). 
This last named is conferred for the first 
time. It is given by George Inness, Jr., in 


honor of his father. The medal is designed 
by J. Seott Hartley, the late George Inness’s 
son-in-law. 

Of these paintings, the three worthiest are 
Schofield’s, Crane’s and Miss McChesney’s. 
Mr. Schofield won a prize last year at the 
Society of American Artists by a painting 
very much like this: a clump of houses along 
the bank of a river, under a low gray sky. 
There are breadth and an odd sentiment about 
the work; a sort of gaunt lonesomeness to 
the homely houses standing in the snow. Mr. 
Crane’s represents a stretch of brown field 
with one or two bare trees and a small fire 
at the left. It is tender and poetic. 


Miss MsChesney won her laurels long 
ago, but this “Good Story” is one of her 
best achievements. An old man sitting at 


J. 
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a table, holds a stein, while his half-closed 
eyes and quiet smile betray his enjoyment 
of the story. The face with its white beard, 
short and bushy, is full of character. The 
admirable restraint of the whole painting, 
the superlatively good way in which the de- 
tail of the stein is done, and the strength 
and simplicity of it call for high praise. 

The “ Portrait Study ” is of two young wo- 
men, full length, seated together. It is bright 
and attractive in color, but the drawing is not 
all one could wish. The two young women 
are the artist and her sister, Laetitia, also an 
artist. Each painted the other, but Miss 
Laetitia Hart had already won the Dodge 
Prize some years ago; so it was given to her 
sister. The prize-winner also has a portrait 
of Mr. James M. Hart, not as good as this. 

Juliet Thompson, a young Washington ar- 
tist, has three pastels which are good; the 
smallest, a girl’s head, being charming, viva- 
cious, and strong. Mrs. Amanda Sewell’s 
portrait of a woman is not as convincing as it 
might be. Somehow it lacks life, and the 
very high color-key breathes more of the 
studio than of the open air which it repre- 
sents. Other notable portraits are Frank 
Fowler’s of “ Mr. John Reid” and “ Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs”; Vonnoh’s “Mrs. M. E. 
Porter ”; Herbert Vos’s, of himself, and oth- 
ers by Vinton, Porter, Beckwith, and Rice. 

A painting by Horatio Walker is stunning. 
Strong, true, with a poetic sense of the first 
dawn of day, and effective composition in the 
two pairs of straining oxen and the spirited 
figure of the ploughman. The rosy light 
catching on the side and flank of the foremost 
ox is rendered with an art that hardly leaves 
anything to be desired. 

Thomas Moran has three canvases, in one 
of which he is at his best—* Shoshone Falls.” 

There was not much sculpture. Two female 
figures by Daniel C. French had his well- 
known classic note of severe elegance, while 
a portrait bust of J. Q. A. Ward, by Niehaus, 
was refreshingly simple and powerful. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HospiraL, New York 


SAVING been an interested and 
profiting reader of the answers 
i to mothers, I should like to 
mm ask you a question about my 
baby, just two years old. Why 
should his right cheek be very 
red and hot all the time, even when there is 
no color in the other cheek? He does not lie 
on his right side when he sleeps, but either 
on his back or on his left side. He has always 
been well, and has cut twelve teeth since last 
March without any illness. He now has six- 
teen teeth. I feed him a little tender meat 
and vegetables. He has his bottle when he 
takes his mid-day nap, and at night. He has 
been quite constipated, but now that he is 
beginning to walk he is better of that. He 
has always been a light and somewhat restless 
sleeper, for which there is no apparent rea- 
son. I feel somewhat troubled about his 
cheek, and shall be glad if you can relieve 
my anxiety in regard to it—Mrs. FE. H. 
Think the redness of his right cheek no- 
thing alarming, if the child seems well in 
every other respect. It may be caused by 
many little unimportant things, such as that 
side being turned toward the fire or heat of 
any kind. It might be that when he goes 
out it happens that side is more exposed to 
the wind than the other, or indigestion may 
have something to do with it. If this flush 
comes and goes, should not worry about it. 
If, however, it persists continuously, and for 
a length of time, it might be well to consult 
a physician. If he is a light sleeper and rest- 
less, should be careful about his evening meal, 
making it a light one; put him to bed early, 
and avoid any exciting play before doing so. 


es} 
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Having often read with interest and profit 
the talks to mothers in Harper’s Bazar, I 
decided to write as to something which has 
worried me in relation to my children. My 
little boys, aged four years and one and a 
half respectively, perspire very freely about 


the head—in fact, at night their heads are 
wringing wet. Will you advise me as to the 
cause of this, and whether it is harmful or 
not, as I am very anxious? Thanking you in 
advance.—Constant Reader. 

There is probably no cause for alarm in 
these head sweats. It is quite common in 
young children. The best remedy is plenty 
of sunshine and fresh air. Sweets and starchy 
foods should be given only in limited quan- 
tities, but plenty of milk, rare beef, and beef 
juice. 


As a baby my little boy sucked his thumb 
constantly. Now that he is older he has 
commenced to.bite his nails, but only on the 
fingers of his left hand. I did not try to 
break him off sucking his thumb, he was such 
a delicate and nervous baby, and this kept 
him quiet when nothing else would. But 
I do not like to have him bite his nails. Is 
there a simple way of breaking him of this 
habit without harming him or making him 
nervous ?—0O. B. R. 

Biting the nails is a bad habit, and I can- 
not see the slightest harm that can arise 
from teaching a child a good one. You have 
not stated the age of the boy. If a little 
child, when there is no one with him to watch 
him, pin or bind the hand to the side, so it 
cannot reach the mouth, or a light splint will 
answer this purpose. When you are with the 
child, take the fingers from the mouth every 
time you see them there, as a reminder that 
the mouth is not the right place for them. 
A mitten worn on the hand will often an- 
swer. In this way I think a young child will 
soon forget the habit. With an older child 
the habit will be harder to break. Reason- 
ing with him will sometimes help, and, as 
often the child is ashamed of the habit, and 
willing enough to stop, but does it uncon- 
sciously, a reminder in the way of painting 
the finger-tips with some bitter but harmless 
drug will often prove effectual. 





"TE opera season is making a 

good showing in the compara- 

tive novelty of several works 

BAG given within the past few 

ea weeks. Puccini’s “La Bo- 

“22 hame,” Massenet’s “Le Cid,” 

and Boito’s “ Mefistofele” in three weeks, 

are surely a brave record as compared with 

the list of programmes to which the public 

has been limited at the Metropolitan Opera 

House, and Puccini’s “ La Tosca,” which was 

given its first hearing in Milan a year ago, is 
scheduled for an early performance. 

The revival of Boito’s work served to intro- 
duce Miss MacIntyre to New York, and “ Le 
Cid” performed a similar office for Madame 
Lucienne Bréval. Both operas are splendidly 
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mounted, both abound in divertissement num- 
bers, and both appeal mainly on the ground 


of novelty. -“ Mefistofele” doubtless has in- 
spired many of the late composers, and “ Le 
Cid” obviously is made up of fragments bor- 
rowed from the thought of authors antedat- 
ing Massenet. An intelligent enjoyment of 
the detached, if beautiful, scenes of Boito’s 
work presupposes a familiarity with Goethe’s, 
as distinguished from Gounod’s “ Faust.” 
Neither work tells the story of the struggles 
of Faust to a degree that at all reveals the 
poet’s work, and it may be said safely that a 
more inane, and in some instances offensive, 
matter in the way of a translated libretto 
than that of “ Mefistofele,” has never been of- 
fered to a Metropolitan Opera House audi- 
ence. 

Briefly told, the opera opens with a brill- 
iant picture seen through an opening in the 
clouds, of a starry sky against which the 
round world rises. On the zenith the figure 
of Mefistofele is seen. Here he sings his 
challenge to the invisible heavenly powers. 
The “ Kermesse,” which succeeds this num- 
ber, is a more elaborate scene than is at- 
tempted in Gounod’s opera, containing well- 
harmonized choruses and picturesque dance 
figures. Mefistofele appears here in the garb 
of the Gray Friar, following the decrepit 


Faust to the latter’s study, where the evil 
agreement is arrived at. In the garden scene 
Marguerite appears, an arch, lively, and even 
buxom young woman, in some respects a 
more realistic character than the pensive 
heroine of Gounod’s work. The wooing over, 
the scene changes to one of lower-world 
revelry, into which Faust is introduced by 
his evil guide. The stage swarms with imps 
and web-winged creatures who dance to wild 
measures. Lights flicker mysteriously in 
mid-air, rocks give out flames, and the bac- 
chanalia proceeds to an orchestral number 
of beauty and a chorus of weird and appro- 
priate harmonies. The next act, between 
Marguerite and Faust, is especially beauti- 
ful, musically. To this point the work is 
fairly cohesive, but thereafter follows an am- 
bitious attempt to develop the poem by means 
of panoramic visions of Helen of Troy, ete., 
which, necessarily incomplete, are suggestive 
of the Christmas pantomime, and checks the 
interest by confusing even the most reverent 
mind. This, notwithstanding the beautiful 
groupings of the Greek, flower-twined wo- 
men, and the yellow moon lighting the classic 
temple. The scene practically is the same 
as that made use of in Mr. Mancinelli’s opera 
“Ero and Leander,” and is as crowded with 
corycides in pastel yellow, blue, and other 
pale-toned draperies. With all these daz- 
zling accessories added to its musical quality, 
and the fine interpretations of Mefistofele by 
M. Plancon, and Marguerite by Miss Mac- 
Intyre, the opera may be said to have pleased 
a large number of those who heard it. 

The début of Madame Lucienne Bréval 
borrowed much brilliancy from her associa- 
tion with Jean and Edouard de Reszke, who 
surpassed themselves in their spirited per- 
formances of Roderigo and Don Diego. The 
French singer is a darker and warmer ex- 
pression of the Madame Eames type of wo- 
man and singer. Her countenance is beau- 
tiful, her gestures graceful if studied. Her 
voice at times is unpleasantly nasal, but her 
histrionic powers are of the first order. 
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SPRING CHICKEN WITH OYSTERS 


INGE and draw a small tender chicken 
S of about two pounds; wipe it, inside and 
out, with a wet towel; cut the neck close 
to the breast, leave the skin over the breast 
long to envelop the breast; cut the legs close 

















SPRING CHICKEN WITH OYSTERS. 


Chicken, thirty cents; oysters, twenty-five cents; 


butter, five cents.—Total, sixty cents. Preparing, 
ten minutes; cooking, twenty-nine minutes.—Time, 
thirty-nine minutes. 


to the body, and cut them in two; cut the 
body in six pieces. Leave the breast and 
wings in one piece. Put one and a half 
table-spoonfuls of butter in an earthen co- 
cotte, put it on the chafing-dish; stand direct- 
ly over the flame. When the butter is melted 
put in first all the dark meat and the carcass; 
six minutes after put in the breast. Season 
with one level teaspoonful of salt, one level 
saltspoonful of pepper; cook twenty minutes 
uncovered, not too fast, and taking care to 
turn and baste each piece, so that every one 
shall become of a golden brown. Meanwhile 
prepare one quart of oysters, drain off the 
liquor, put them in boiling water one minute; 
dry them well with a towel, remove the ten- 
dons, trim, and after the chicken has cooked 
twenty minutes add them to it. Make room 





in the cocotte, so that the oysters will go to 
the bottom; cook three minutes after putting 
in the oysters. With the fork arrange nicely 
all the pieces, putting the breast on the top 
with some of the nicest oysters over it. Serve 
from the cocotte. If not at hand, the chafing- 
dish could be used instead, allowing four min- 
utes less for the cooking. 


FRESH HAM STUFFED AND ROASTED 


Have the bone entirely removed from a nice 
fresh ham of about seven pounds; make small 
incisions all over the skin on the top; rub in- 
side one teaspoonful of salt and one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper. Wash one quart 
of red beans and put them in two quarts of 
cold water, with half a table-spoonful of salt, 
one onion with one clove stuck in it, two sprigs 
of parsley. Boil one hour and a half, drain 
them, remove onion and parsley; take half of 
the beans and pass them through a strainer; 
keep the other half for further use. Chop 
two large onions, put them in a small sauce- 
pan, with one table-spoonful of butter; cook 
three minutes, but do not brown them. Add 
them to the purée of beans, with two table 
spoonfuls of finely chopped parsley and one 
salt-spoonful of black pepper; mix well. Stuff 
the ham with it, stitch the opening, and put 
a string all around it, to keep it in a nice 
shape. Sprinkle all over with one teaspoonful 
of salt and one salt-spoonful of black pepper; 
put it in a roast-pan, with two gills of stock. 
Roast in a moderate oven one and a half 














FRESH T1AM STUFFED AND ROASTED. 


Ham, ninety-eight cents: beans, butter, seasoning, 
fifteen cents.—Total, one dollar thirteen cents. Pre- 


paring, ten minutes: cooking, two hours thirty min- 
utes.—Time, two hours forty minutes. 








THE 





hours, then add the other half of the beans, 
and cook one hour more. After the first 
half-hour of the roasting baste well every 
twenty minutes. Remove the strings; serve 
as illustrated on a hot platter, with the beans 
around and the gravy over. It is a novel way 
to prepare a fresh ham, not expensive, whole- 
some, more delicate and tasty than roast 
pork. Served cold the next day it is deli- 
cious. If any beans are left over, serve them 
cold with a French dressing. 














PAIN DE FOIE DE VEAU. 
Liver, forty cents; pork, twelve cents; tongue, 
twenty cents; broth, butter, bread, eggs, fifteen 
cents.—Total, eighty-seven cents. Preparing, twenty 


minutes: cooking, sixty minutes.——-Time, one hour 
twenty minutes. 
PAIN DE FOIE DE VEAU 


Cut in small pieces two pounds of fresh 
ealf’s liver and one pound of larding-pork; 
chop together very fine. Chop also separately 
one table-spoonful of parsley and add it. Chop 
one table-spoonful of white onion and put it 
in a small saucepan with half a_table- 
spoonful of butter; cook for two minutes; add 
it to the liver. Cook for ten minutes one pint 
of bread cut in fine slices in half a pint of 
broth; the bread must become perfectly dry. 
Add it also to the liver, season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of black 
pepper; mix well and pass through a strainer, 
then put it in a mortar or a chopping-bowl; 
pound it till very smooth; add half a pound 
of cooked smoked tongue, cut in small pieces, 
also three raw egg yolks and two whites; mix 
very well and finish with one white of egg 
beaten stiff. Butter a plain mould of one and 
a half quarts. Sprinkle all over the inside of 
the mould with half a pint of fresh bread 
crumbs; fill up the mould with the purée and 
pack it well. Put over the top a piece of 
well-buttered white paper. Put the mould 
in a saucepan filled two-thirds with warm 
water, and cook in a moderate oven for sixty 
minutes. Unmould over a platter, and serve 
warm or cold; garnish around and on top with 


some water-cress. If put in a cool place it 


will keen four or five days. 
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SHOULDER OF VEAL LARDED 

Have every particle of bone removed from 
a nice fat shoulder of veal, roll it up tight, 
and put two skewers at each end, or use a 
piece of twine. Cut in small strips half a 
pound of larding-pork, and lard all the top 
of the shoulder. Remove the rind of half a 
pound of bacon, cut it in thick slices, and gar- 
nish the bottom of a brazier with them. 
Add one table-spoonful of butter to the bacon. 
When hot put the meat over it, and let it 
brown for twelve minutes. Pour over slowly 
while stirring one quart of hot broth (if not 
at hand, half a teaspoonful of beef extract di- 
luted in the same quantity of warm water 
as of broth will answer). Season with one 
large carrot, two red onions, a bouquet of a 
small bay-leaf, three sprigs of parsley, half a 
branch of white celery, two cloves, a very 
tiny branch of thyme, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one salt-spoonful of black pepper. Put 
only half of this seasoning if broth is used. 
Have all the bones cut in pieces, add them 
and also one calf’s foot cut in four; or half 
of a veal knuckle. They must be plunged first 
in boiling water, and drained on a clean towel. 
Place also a piece of buttered paper over the 
saucepan and put on the cover. Cook on a 
slow fire constantly for two hours and a half. 
Remove the skewers and pour half of the 
gravy over the shoulder through a strainer; 
serve the other half in a sauce-boat. Wash 
one quart of split peas; put them in a sauce- 
pan with two quarts of cold water, salt, and 
one onion, and cook for two hours covered; 
pass through a sieve. Put in a hot bowl, 
add two table-spoonfuls of butter and half 
a teaspoonful of pepper. 














SHOULDER OF VEAL LARDED. 


Shoulder, forty-eight cents; calf’s foot, twelve 
cents; pork, bacon, thirteen cents;. broth, twenty 
cents; vegetables, butter, fifteen cents: one quart 


split pease, twelve cents.—Total, one dollar twenty 
cents. Preparing. ten minutes: cooking, two hours 
thirty minutes.—Time, two hours forty minutes. 
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Home and the Homeless 

HE problem of the homeless is always 
- with us. But in this century and this 

country of ours it is no longer con- 
fined to the poor and destitute classes, as of 
yore. The homeless man nowadays, in our 
large towns, may wear broadcloth and fine 
linen, and the homeless woman may belong 
to a dozen clubs. It is not only the lodging- 
houses of a great city that are full of men 
who have no home ties in the metropolis what- 
ever. Every hotel, every boarding-house, 
every hall bed-room, can furnish its quota. 
The probable number of homeless hall-bed- 
roomers in New York, when one thinks of it, 
fairly staggers the imagination. All these 
outsiders probably came from homes in the 
beginning, for the hotel and boarding-house 
rarely bring up a second generation. They 
are often looking forward to a home in the 
future, happily for themselves. But, for the 
present, they are practically homeless. 

Now the home is the normal and natural 
condition of mankind. The outsider in a com- 
munity, therefore, is under abnormal condi- 
tions, whether he or she realizes it or not. 
It would seem, accordingly, that every home 
which opens its hospitable doors to a homeless 
man or woman, which makes him or her, to 
use the common phrase, “ feel at home ” with- 
in its walls, is thereby rendering an important 
though unconscious sociological service. For 
an abnormal class in any community is a dan- 
ger. It may be intelligent and even cultured, 
but it is not apt to be sound or conservative. 
Our large cities cannot afford to leave their 
homeless classes to themselves—and can af- 
ford it less the larger they grow, and the more 
hard-working, ambitious individuals crowd 
in to recruit the hall bed-room. That our 
civilization is feverish, over-strained, crank- 
ridden, is largely due to the presence in our 
cities of an increasing number of men and 
women living without the normal ties of 
home, and knowing little of home conditions. 

One brother and sister, who had managed, 
after several years of artistic and literary 
work, to make a home for themselves in New 
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York, adopted the plan, conscientiously, of 
inviting some homeless acquaintance to dine 
with them every week, taking care to select 
those who, as far as they knew, had no other 
home in the city open to them in this way. 
The outcome of their pla 
and more gratitude—than they had dreamed 
ef, although, having been of the homeless 
class themselves for a while, they had some 
idea of the value of such an experiment. 

It would indeed be a most valuable service 
to the community if each home felt to some 
degree responsible for at least one outsider. 
The home talk, the home table, the home ways, 
may be more educative, more refreshing, more 
truly helpful than any other influence brought 
to bear upon the stranger within our city 
gates. There is too much feverish determina- 
tion among women nowadays to do good 
works outside the home—to serve the State 
by sitting on a dozen charitable boards and 
joining guilds and clubs innumerable. May 
we not serve social needs more truly still 
by sitting in peace at home and opening our 
door to the homeless? “I was a stranger and 
ye took me in” is put upon the same level by 
the Great Teacher as, “I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” Saint Paul, writing to his 
converts in the largest city of the ancient 
world, whose problems were akin to ours, 
urged them to be “given to hospitality.” If 
it was good advice for those who were trying 
to uplift Rome, why not for the modern 
homes of Chicago or New York? 








Temperance and Society 

N many corners of Christendom voices 

having authority are heard charging that 
the drink habit is on the increase among wo- 
men in good society. <A distinguished Church 
of England temperance worker claims that 
to-day in London more homes are wrecked 
through excesses of intemperate wives than 
through the excesses of intemperate men. Dr. 
Heywood Smith, a well-known London spe- 
cialist, whose practice is limited to women, as- 
serts, “ From knowledge of facts which I get 
from every-day contact with women’s ills, I 











EDITORIAL 


must say that drunkenness is epidemic among 
women of the upper class.” At a recent 
temperance meeting in Chicago, it was lately 
told that all first-class grocers in fashionable 
sections of the city find the liquor business 
they do with women so profitable that they 
make special provision for it, and have spe- 
cially devised facilities for supplying this 
trade so that the women may not be detected. 
When the Catholic Abstinence Union of 
America held its annual convention in Phila- 
delphia, a resolution was adopted urging the 
establishment of women’s total abstinence so- 
cieties because of the “ lamentable fact” pre- 
sented to the convention that “the drinking 
customs of society to-day foster the use of 
intoxicants among women—women of the 
higher grade of society, women of culture, 
wealth, and influence.” 

The encouraging feature about all this tes- 
timony is, it ascribes increase of intemper- 
ance not to womankind, but to women of a 
particular class—the rich and well-to-do. In 
so far as women of this class lead society, 
their evil threatens all. The hopeful feature 
is in that we have to look for the cause not in 
the character of women, but in the habits of 
the class in which the evil appears. 

In the experience of women of wealth, two 
causes constantly operate to introduce in- 
temperate habit—one is overtaxing the nerves 
by attempting to do too much; the other is 
the habit of social nibbling. Few women un- 
der the stress of life to-day have the poise 
of one of Grant Allen’s heroines. Asked by a 
typical ambitious woman, “ What do you do 
when you have a great deal more to do than 
you can possibly do?” the heroine answered, 
“Why, of course I don’t do it.” Few wo- 
men think of that, subject to the strain of 
physically impossible social obligations, and 
so they are led to stimulants, until one day 
the stimulant has become more indispensable 
to them than bread and butter. Working to 
the same wretched end is the absurd idea that 
to entertain our friends we must feed them. 
A tribe of Western Indians base their social 
customs on this notion, but they are intelli- 
gent about it. They have professional eaters 
—men whose capacity for food is extended by 
practice to meet the social requirement—and 
an Indian lady making a round of visits may 
properly be attended by one of these profes- 
sional eaters. Into him goes all the indiges- 
tibles a generous hospitality may provide, 
and thus under the institutions of barbarism, 
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women are enabled to keep up with society 
without resorting to drink. 

The civilized society woman under the limi- 
tations of human nature has recourse to drink, 
not alone because a wrecked digestion makes 
her feel wicked enough to do anything, but 
drink is so much easier to provide and so 
much easier to take in this gustatory inter- 
change of good-will visiting, that hostesses 
stake their reputation on their punch, and 
are free of worry about their cakes and salad, 
and the guest has the mind to drink anything 
that will spare her at once the pain of over- 
eating and the reproach of incivility which 
attaches to not eating. After this fashion 
do afternoon receptions degenerate, and five- 
o'clock tea without rum: comes finally to be 
shunned as lacking the proper spirit (s) of 
hospitality. Women should make these two 
resolves: one, to exercise the ordinary com- 
mon-sense prompting everybody to do only 
so much as time and strength allow; the 
other, to exercise the prudence of feeding 
friends at meal hours only. These two things 
assured in our “best circles” should leave 
little necessity for the establishment of total 
abstinence unions among women. 





Growth of Day Nurseries 

NE of the significant facts of city life is 

the growth of the day nurseries. They 
have grown at the rate of two hundred per 
cent. in the last five or six years. Originally 
intended for the babies of widows, it is found 
that ninety per cent. of the children in day 
nurseries have both parents living. The mo- 
ther is obliged to go out to work because of one 
of three or four reasons—her husband-is out 
of work, he is ill of consumption or rheuma- 
tism and cannot work, he is dissipated, or he 
has deserted her. 

Even with the rapid increase in the number 
of day nurseries, there is always a surplus of 
applicants. Whether this indicates that more 
and more married women are becoming wage- 
earners as well as housekeepers, whether it 
means that more and more fathers cannot 
support their families, or that they are losing 
their sense of responsibility in the matter, 
and don’t try, are interesting questions. In 
Paris the day nursery is a part of the state 
school system. In this country, however, 
there is a strong sentiment against the em- 
ployment of married women outside the home 
which would probably stand in the way of 
such an arrangement in American cities. 
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“So YOU NAD YOUR WIFE PUT IN THE DUCKING- 
STOOL FOR SCOLDING. WAS IT SUCCESSFUL?” 

“ PerrecTLy. SHE HASN’T SCOLDED SINCE; BUT 
SHE HAS GIVEN ME REASON TO THINK THAT THE 
FIRE OF HER TEMPER STILL SMOULDERS.” 


“WHaT Do You 
TREE?” 

“On, THIS IS ALL RIGHT, DAD; TO-DAY IS 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, AND THIS IS A CHERRY- 
TREE.” 


MEAN BY CHOPPING AT THAT 


PRECAUTION 


“What are you doing for that 
baby ?” 

“I’m simply avoiding all the 
advice my friends have given me.” 


YET THEY SUIT HER 


Mrs. Earnest (the mother of 
two children, to Mrs. Grant, 
whose offspring are sia). “ Ma- 
thilde, what are your children 
wearing this winter?” 

Mrs. Grant (with @ groan). 
“Me!” 





THE MAIN POINT 


Wire. “I have been shopping 
all day, and saw nothing that | 
really wanted.” 

HvusBAND (anziously). “ What 
did you get that you didn’t 


MR. SPYDER. “ Wuew! Ir THIS WAS A COLD 
DAY THAT JANITOR WOULD HAVE THIS TOP FLAT 
LIKE ICE.” 


HIS LIFE WORK 


Tucker. “ They refused Gibson’s entry in that 
guessing-contest on the ground that he was a 
professional.” 

Rucker. “ Professional ?” 

Tucker. “Yes; he is connected with the 
Weather Bureau, you know.” 





IN 


THE 


AFTER THE 


Patient. “ Now, 
with me, anyway?” 
THe Heap Consuttine Puysician: “ My dear 
sir, do you suppose that if we knew what was the 


matter with you, we would have decided to hold 
a post-mortem ?”’ 


CONSULTATION 


doctor, what’s the matter 


JOCUND VEIN 


VALENTIN E-BEARER. 


HIS DISGUISE PENETRATED 


“Now I wonder why that man is dressed in 
woman’s clothes,’ said Hemlock Jones. 

“It looks like a woman to me,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“No doubt, but you did not notice that he 
stepped off the street car facing forward.” 
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THE PERFECT LETTER 






BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


ficult as to describe in words the perfume 

of the rose. Description in both cases 
evades definition. All that we know is that a cer- 
tain exquisite finish and marvel of grace confers 
upon us a rare pleasure. More than by any other 
single thing which she can do, a lady’s letter 
evinces her good breeding, and shows whether or 
not she is au fait in the little courtesies of social 
life. A perfect letter is correct in every detail, 
and yet does not force upon one the conviction 
that extra care has been taken as to its mechani- 
cal part, the paper chosen, the envelopes, the seal- 
ing-wax, the style of penmanship. When it comes 
to the contents, the business letter is direct, goes 
at once to the point, omits no necessary informa- 
tion, states lucidly whatever is required in the 
simplest possible manner, and without redundant 
verbiage, and yet observes a measure of fine and 
formal! politeness. If goods are ordered, plain and 
explicit directions are given as to their forward- 
ing; if money is sent, the fact is announced; if a 
receipt or acknowledgment is given, it is accom- 
panied with thanks. 

A letter of introduction is always gracious and 
has a flavor of compliment. Persons are or should 
be careful to whom they give letters of presenta- 
tion, and when they send or bestow such, their 
tone should always be kind and cordial. 

Letters containing a request or seeking a per- 
sonal favor are not particularly easy to write; 
one must neither be too humble nor too confident ; 
one must take nothing for granted, and must yet 
have a degree of hopefulness which will help in 
carrying the point in question. Especially if the 
aid asked be for one’s self is the matter a deli- 
cate one; human nature is so constituted that 
few people like to be applied to for help, and an 
instinct of antagonism is often arou by that 
which should rather move to compassion. Few 
persons are so entirely altruistic that a letter 
which even remotely suggests begging does not 
convey annoyance to their minds. The perfect 
letter of this sort must needs be sincere. is at 
least must be required of it, that it shall tell the 
truth as briefly as possible. 

Rising a step higher in the ascent, the letter 
which sets forth the needs of an institution, of 
an asylum, hospital, or other charity, of an or- 
phanage or a fresh-air fund, may be diplomatic 
or blunt, as befits the character of the writer, or 
the probable mood of the recipient. That is the 
perfect letter, and that only, which touches a re- 
sponsive chord and brings back a return in sym- 
pathy and its equivalent, money. 


cK define the perfect letter is almost as dif- 


A love letter, to be perfect, must express the 
delicate, refined, and elusive passion of which it 
is the messenger. It may not gush, it may not be 
over-effusive, nor is it admissible for it to indulge 
in unchecked rapture or ecstasy. There is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Love 
is of the intangible, of the vague; it may be sug- 
gested, but it may not be cheapened, and the per- 
fect love letter is the quintessence of sentiment, 
so subtly mingled that it can never carry offence. 

eects the far-away days of our civil war, a 
group of men sitting around a camp fire were 
reading their letters from home. ies one’s 
closely written letter dropped a photograph, and 
a comrade stooping to restore it to its owner, 
caught a glimpse of a lovely face framed in a 
shower of dark curls, after a quaint bygone fash- 
ion than which none has ever been more piquant. 

“My sister Mary,” said the man to whom it 
had been sent. The little carte de visite meant 
home and its dear ones to the soldier who was 
campaigning far away from his own fireside. 

I have no sister,” said the other, a little 
sadly, as he bent to brighten the fire, while a few 
rods off, some homesick boy began to sing “ Annie 
Laurie.” 

“ You ought to know Mary,” the brother said, 
telling about her, and allowing himself to be 
drawn out by interested questions. The result 
was, when he wrote home he enclosed with his 
own letter one to his sister from a stranger, the 
friend to whom his soul had been knit as was the 
soul of Jonathan to David. 

The letter. was answered, and in due time a 
correspondence began. Through the chances and 
changes of four years it continued, and at the end 
of the civil war, during the peace summer, there 
was a wedding in a little New England church, 
and the bride with her soft eyes and dark ringlets 
put her hand into that of her soldier lover, whose 
wooing had been wholly conducted by letters. 
The medium had been perfect for its purpose, and 
the married pair never regretted their long court- 
ship; their letters had revealed them effectually 
each to each. 

Children, early trained in the art of writing 
letters, and not too carefully pruned and re- 
pressed by their teachers, often excel in sim- 
plicity and spontaneity, the two essentials with- 
out which a letter is stilted and perfunctory. A 
child’s letter with its round and careful writing, 
its air of importance, its account of whatever is 
going on, its quaint wisdom and unconscious hu- 
mor, comes very near to fulfilling every require- 
ment of the perfect letter. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan’s corre- 


spoudence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


B. B.—I have studied your letter with great 
care. May I suggest that if you send me another 
diagram you indicate on it which room is which? 
I have been puzzled to find out myself. All 
your hangings and rugs incline to the Oriental. 
Thus you have blues and reds and greens and 
browns, in Oriental designs, therefore it becomes 
imperative in so small a house, and with so many 
pictures, to do one of two things—either to make 
your walls also Oriental, hanging them with 
stuffs or decorating them in Oriental colors; or 
to introduce plain surfaces—a far safer plan. 
You could by no means have a rose dining-room. 
I shouid like all your first floor done jn the green 
burlaps which you suggest for the hall. If you 
can put up rafters in that hall so much the bet- 
ter, but do not put red between. You need gold 
there. Your porti@res should be plain, unless you 
decide upon the purely Oriental; and for colors 
you must choose from among the reds, greens, 
and browns, those colors into which you have 
already gone so extensively. Leave the arrange- 
ment of your hall as it is, except that glass vase 
on the table with the cards, which has no place 
there unless filled with flowers, and except for 
the rocking-chair, which ought not to be in a 
hall. Buy a screen, as you suggest, to conceal 
the wraps. When you enter your drawing-room 
be prepared to make radical changes. You fail 
because nothing is arranged with enough thought. 
Your desk and bookcase must change places, the 
desk placed to command the light of the window. 
The music-stand must be brought over by the 
piano and put against the wall out of sight, the 
piano itself brought out to stand at right angles 
against the wall (not across a corner), its back 
turned to the room. The lamp should stand at 
the left-hand corner. Your two chairs should 
be brought out and placed by the table, which 
ought to hold a lamp or a candlestick. You could 
with great effect put a mirror in the corner where 
the music-stand now is. It would add to the 
dimensions of the room. Do not keep a couch 
in the dining-room if you can help it, and across 
that high window put a shelf for plaques and 
pots, or a row of little flowering plants. 


F. C. M.—You are most sensib’e to use burlaps 
for the halls. You may pay more for it in the 
beginning, but then it lasts forever, can be wiped 
down with ammonia and water, and can be 
painted when it fades. I think that all careful 
workmen like to take down old papers before 
putting up new. It is cleaner and sweeter and 


nicer in every way to do so, so that you do not 
have to prepare for burlaps with any greater care 
than for paper or linen. A yellowish paper with 
a tiny figure would exactly do for the ceiling, 
toning as it would with the oak, besides being 
an agreeable tone in itself. The figure must be 
very small and the paper should be brought down 
to the moulding. Finish the two halls. alike. 
The burlaps can go on right over the plaster. 


Mary.—Have you any large and comfortable 
sofa which you can bring into that room and 
place in front of the fire? You have done no- 
thing to make the fireplace a centre of interest. 
Of course you cannot draw up the lounge from 
the corner because it has no back. You should 
put your screen to the left of the door, between 
it and the mantel. At once you will get a cer- 
tain privacy and coziness in your room. Your 
screen at present serves no purpose. That desk 
flat against the wall and at the front of the 
lounge seems awkward. Put it where your screen 
now stands, or better still put your piano there 
near the bay, and your desk by the window oppo- 
site the fireplace, where the bookease is. Let a 
table or a bookcase take the present place of 
the piano between two doors. Placed between 
two open doors, no piano could be made a part 
of the family life. Much, however, must depend 
on the size of your room. It might be that the 
space by the window would be too small for the 
piano; you must judge. Your library table and 
your lounges are well } ge but your chairs 
seem to have no reason for being \ where they are. 
The best way of being “ artistic” is first to ‘study 
the need and meaning of things, and then the 
best way of expressing that need and meaning. 


KATHERINE U.-—You wapt to transform an 
ugly room into an attractive ‘bed-room. I see 
by your list of possessions that you have almost 
everything to begin with. I wish I knew where 
you lived, that I might tell you to hunt for a 
fascinating wall-paper I saw in a beautiful New 
York bed-room the other day. Red tulips with 
long green leaves were shown on a white ground. 
The wood-work, muslin window-curtains, and bed- 
hangings were white, and the rug a dark green 
like the leaves of the tulips. Follow this scheme 
of coloring. Put your bed in the corner opposite 
the mantel, and farthest from the door, even if 
you must.sacrifice the window at the foot of the 
bed. The light from the other window will then 
fall back of any one who wants to read in the 
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early morning, and the bed-table in front of the 
window will still be rightly placed. The desk, 
for the sake of a good light, should go in the cor- 
ner behind the door. Your bed-room lounge— 
and you must certainly have one—ought to go 
by one of the two windows at the foot of the 
bed. The place for the dressing-table is just 
to the left of the door leading in from the hall, 
your chiffonnier near it. Get a large silk Japan- 
ese umbrella of soft tone, and put it under your 
chandelier, or introduce small lamps and candles 
on your different tables. If there is no fireplace 
under your mantel, put your bookcases there, 
painted white. You need one or two more tables 
and one comfortable easy-chair. 


Anxious.—Have special frames made for your 
Japanese prints, covering them with a Japanese 
stuff, a bit of silk or brocade, choosing tones 
that will not take away from the color of your 
pictures. In some studies after the Japanese, 
which were exhibited a few years since at the 
Fine Arts Building, this was the method followed 
and with great effect. I can readily imagine that 
ebony would have been too heavy for the prints, 
unless the frame were less than half an inch 
wide. My impression is that the Japanese seldom 
frame their pictures. Their kakemonos, as you 
probably know, are hung from rollers. These 
pictures are painted on silk gauze or paper in 
transparent colors, and no one who knows any- 
thing attempts to put a frame on them. 


A. M. T.—You do not bother me a bit, and I 
am only too glad to be of any service to you. 
Your own idea about keeping all that first floor 
in one key is a good one. Small houses should 
not be broken up, I believe, until one gets to the 
bed-room floor; there different schemes for the 
different rooms may be followed, since bed-rooms 
are always supposed to be individual possessions, 
as it were. The sample you asked for has gone 
to you. If you want any other help do not hesi- 
tate to ask me. 


Miss Spracvue.—I am wondering if you do not 
mean the Winged Victory, sometimes called the 
Niké of Samothrace, Niké meaning Victory. She 
has no head. There is no piece of sculpture in 
the world with her spirit. - She stands at the 
head of the Grand Staircase in the Louvre, and 
is supposed to have been originally erected in 
honor of a battle won by Poliorcetes, off Salamis, 
in 306 B.c. “The reconstruction of the figure,” 
says one authority on the subject, “has been 
performed with reference to the design on the 
coin, in which the goddess is represented with a 
staff in one hand, while with the other she 
holds a trumpet to her lips. If this surmise is 
correct the statue is the most important relic 
of early Hellenic art.” It, the statue, was found 
by a French vice-consul on the island of Samo- 
thrace in 1863. 

Rubaiyat is pronounced Rue-bi-yat. It is the 
name of a poem written by Omar Khayyam, a 
Persian poet and philosopher, who died within 
the first quarter of the twelfth century. The 
Rubaiyat (or Quatrains) were translated by Fitz- 
gerald in 1859. Within a few years the great 


Omar has become a fad with many persons, and 
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any number of translations of his poem have been 
made. Miss Liza Lehman set certain quatrains 
to music, calling her composition, “In a Persian 
Garden.” 


ELIZABETH.—The khilims are double faced. A 
history of rugs, recently published, says this of 
them: “They are exported in large quantities 
from different parts of the East, and are of 
such thoroughly Oriental character as to entitle 
them to a prominent place in consideration; but 
their scope in the matter of execution is so lim- 
ited, they follow type so closely, that there is no 
call, and, indeed, no latitude, for exhaustive dis- 
cussion of them. In many respects there are no 
carpets made in the East which are more at- 
tractive than genuinely good khilims. ... In 
America they are used for porti@res and covers. 
The artistic skill shown in them consists in the 
novel adjustment of colors. So deft are the 
Eastern weavers in this that two rugs of the 
selfsame design, but with colors differently dis- 
tributed, look utterly unlike, and will s for 
altogether dissimilar conceits.” Four classes of 
khilims are shown in America: the Kurdish, 
Shirvan, Merv, and Tekke or Karamanian. In 
Kurdish and the Karamanian khilims you will 
find the spaces to which you refer in your letter: 
“Small open spaces at the edges of some figures, 
where one figure ends on a certain warp thread 
and the adjoining one begins on the next. . . . In 
the heavy pieces known as the kis khilims, or 
winter spreads, these gaps are less frequent, the 
aim being to make the fabric as compact as pos- 
sible.” I can find no reference to the other rug 
you mention as Cariba, and am wondering if you 
do not mean the Karabaghs. Do not hesitate to 
ask about them if you want to know. I doubt 
your having a genuine old rug at the price you 
mention unless some happy chance assisted you. 
New rugs are being made every day for the 
modern market. I cannot find any explanation 
for your sign, but will keep your letter and try 
again. 


M. W. S.—That little room of yours, ten by 
ten, up a few steps, and in a southwest corner, 
has every possibility. You ought to put a divan 
down its entire length, fill the windows with 
plants, bring in tables and lamps, and make it 
the coziest of reading-places, for those who like 
to get by themselves with a book. I should not 
introduce too great a variety of colors into so 
small a house. Choose one tone: yellow, red, or 
green, and bring all the rooms into relation with 
each other. You never get any great sense of 
coziness with yellow, although you do get cheer- 
fulness, but there are variations of yellow, as it 
were—yellow toned down with pinks or bronze 
greens—which are most agreeab e. Avoid large 
patterns, though in the little fifteen by fifteen 
room an up and down stripe with small flowers 
would add variety. If you have a great many 
pictures in gold frames and many hangings, you 
can make red walls stunning, because they are 
covered! A cartridge-paper is what you want if 
you cannot get burlaps. You must try samples. 

f the house and furniture were mine, I should 
put up either yellow tones or greens on the walls, 
varying, perhaps, the design for each room. 
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The Vital Question 











of Life Insurance is before every man 
who is at the head of a family or has 
others dependent upon him. A con- 
sideration of the policies issued by 


The Prudential 


will convince you of their unvarying lib- 
erality, their moderate cost, their satis- 
factory returns, and their absolute safety. 















Write for information. ‘ata ntn aentints 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE ia, 
COMPANY PRUDENTIAL 


F AMERICA nO ee 

0 R STRENGTHNF 

JOHN F. DRYDEN GIBRALTAR} | 
President 4 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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. The New 
Spring Styles in 
Suits and Skirts 


W E 


are just about to 


show the newest 
things for the coming 
Spring season—by the 
time a letter can reach us 
our Catalogue and new 
Spring samples will be 
ready 


The assortment of styles 
and materials has been 
extended - choice has freer 
play than ever before, and 
it is. difficult to imagine a 
good taste we cannot sat- 
isfy Prices favor you 
more and more. ‘These 
are only a few of the things 
which we illustrate in the 
Catalogue : 


New Suits, 


For Spring, the fashion- 
able kind—with a touch of 


— Shout $8 up. 
Silk Lined 
Suits, xi nae. 


rials and lined through 


ate $15 up. 
New Skirts, fait Same"g4 ge 
they are light weight, - - - ss up. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, [org 
—made ye ‘eh plain suentde - $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, jic\vam wate $3" yp, 
Wash Dresses, °°"! and pleasant $4 up. 


for Summer days, 
We vay express charges everywhere. 


And remember this—our garments are bound to fit you, 
because we make them especially to order for you. We 
sell no ready-made garments. 

The Catalogue and Samples will be sent rxee, for the 
asking—promptly, too. If the garment ordered therefrom 
should not please you, send it back. We will refund your 
money —success to us means pleasing you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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An Exquisite Toilet Necessity. 


LABLACHE 
FACE 
POWDER 


Freshens, clears, beautifies 
the complexion. Restores and 
preserves its natural softness 
and purity. 
AVOIDALLSUBSTITUTES. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and 
Cream Tints. 
Price, 50 ets. per box. 
~ Of all Druggists or by mail. 
BEN LEVY & CO. Freach Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Maas. 
Sold by all the best chemists in Europe. 





























QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these c>lumns soon- 
er than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence !s too large to permit an 
earlier reply. 

G. 8.—You should part your Little girl’s hair 
at the sides around to the vack of the head and 
then tie this top lock with a bow of bright rib- 
bon, leaving the ends loose and the rest of her 
hair to hang around the sides of her face and the 
back of her head. A child of four should have 
her frocks made with waist and guimpe, instead 
of in Mother Hubbard style. The pink India 
silk you can make in Mother Hubbard shape with 
a smocked yoke or with the baby waist and 
guimpe of lace and fine tucked lawn. 


A Susscriser.—A gown of black velvet, peau 
de soie, or even rich brocade would be correct, 
but not necessarily an expensive brocade, and 
you will find it much more becoming to have a 
white front to the waist made of lace or white 
chiffon with black lace over it. 


}LADYS.—The best model for your taffeta silk 
waist will be like the one on page 2117, using a 
white lace yoke and white lace under-sleeves. 
You could have the sleeves of the waist shorter 
than those in the illustration, and that will make 
the under-sleeve shorter. 


J. C. L.—It is very difficult to tell you just 
how to make up your shawl, as you do not give 
me any idea of the coloring. The model in No. 
48, page 1977, is a good one, provided the shawl 
is large enough. 


A Susscriser.—The lace waist you would much 
better send to a cleaner’s than to attempt clean- 
ing it yourself. The expense ought not to be 
great, and the waist will look like new. I think 
the two materials will combine very well, but 
you must make your skirt with a drop-skirt, and 
the lace waist must be over a fitted and boned 
silk lining. In Bazar 1 is a good model for the 
gown. The biack Chantilly you can use, and it 
would look very well made up over a white silk 
lining. Do not try the lace in accordion pleats, 
for that will not look well. If you use it for the 
skirt, you can gather it a little if you want some 
fulness, but do not pleat it. You should have the 
flounce much deeper in the back than in the 
front; it is more becoming so. The side pleating 
is rather newer than the accordion, so I should 
advise your using that. 


M. P. C.—I should advise your buying either a 
silk gown or a handsome tailor-made costume, 
and as you have not any silk, I am in favor of 
the former. A black taffeta you could buy with 
the skirt and coat and Eton jacket to wear with 
fancy waists, and for $60 or $70, at this time of 
year, you ought to find a good one. 


N. B. R.—You could make over your gown 
charmingly by almost any one of the designs in 
the Bazar. If you find you have not enough 
material for a full costume, and prefer not to 
make a combination dress of two materials, you 
could make an effective fancy waist of the silk, 
trimming it with black velvet or lace. Pretty 
designs will appear in next week’s Bazar. 
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Washable Dress 
Ja Fabrics for 1901 


tritle Mart. At “The Linen Store.” 


Our Wash Dress Goods Department has been much enlarged and removed from the 
third to the main floor. The new lines for the Spring and Summer of 1901, now ready for 
inspection, are larger and more attractive than ever before. Among them we mention: 


















Percales, and Percale Rayé, French Printed Mercerized Mousseline, 
Fancy French Silk Shirtings, Linen Grenadines, 

Japanese Corded Silks, Printed Dimities, 

Scotch Cheviot, Scotch Madras, White Dress Dimities, 

Linen Zephyrs, Fancy Colored French Dress Cottons, 
Pure Linen Lawns (white and colored), Fancy White Dress Cottons, 

Galatea Suitings, Fancy Black Dress Cottons, 

Fancy Tucked Muslins, White Organdies, 

Fancy Zephyr Ginghams, Plain and Fancy White Piqué, 

Fancy Duck and Tweed Suitings Colored Piqué, India Linons, 

Linen Crash, Persian Lawns, Victoria Lawns, 
Fancy Grenadines and Muslins, Fancy Swiss Muslins, Nainsooks. 





Mail orders for these goods will be given special attention. 
any place within too miles of New York. 


We have just opened a bright, new stock of Embroideries and Laces, including Edgings, 
Insertions, Bindings, and Allovers. 


James McCutcheon @ Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
347- Woman’s Cloth Bodice. Illustrated in Har- 


HARPER'S BAZAR CUT | ° vesriowe ots, "rama 
TISSUE-P APER P ATTERNS | ” "Harper's Basar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts, 
| 








We deliver all purchases free to 











345. Woman’s Silk Bodice. I!lustrated in Har/er’s 
‘azar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

344. oases House Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 


‘ . 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 343. Woman 8 Visitin Gown. Iilustrated in 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s | Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 36 | 342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate | Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
sleeve and collar potters. 10 cents each, except where ¢ d 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 34!. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 00. 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 340. Studio A Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
359. oe sone weet. er in a No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

tea thee! Mer Spe ny sage . Parisian Breakfast we. Illustrated in Har- 
358. Child’ s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 339 per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 


, 338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
357. Fancy Shirt Waist. illustrated in Harper's inches bust measure. Mastrated in’ Harper's 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
356. Child’s Princesse Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 





si : 337- Women’s Trianon Matinée.  [lustrated in 
Fe 5 reryapt No. mi! whe oe 35 ae? Harfper’s Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
355. Women’s Spring ng Costume. Iilus- 336. Child’s Blouse Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
aaa Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. ssf 
, - Women’s Flannel Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 
354. Child’s Night Dress. Illustrated in Harper's | 335 ° 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. | per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
353. Raglan Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harper's | %- 3-—4 special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus 


Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
352. Silk Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
351. Mosel Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Money must accompany order, together with size 


Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. desired and address of sender clearly written. 
350. Girt’s Cloak. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


y 
trated In ninern's BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or 82 50 per costume for children. 


; Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 355 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. | oor 

349. Woman’s Bolero Costume. [)lustrated in Har- eth othe a ee a ete 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
6. Ss a. ee Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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‘Thomson’s 


** Glove-Fitting ” Corsets have made the Ameri- 
can figure famous. Other makes of Corsets may 
be compared with each other, as they are made 
on similar lines, but Thomson’s 


“* Glove - Fitting ” 


Corsets are different from the rest, and our pat- 
ents keep them so. Zurn them over and see how 
they're made, All seams run around the body, Ask 
your dealer for our new style, straight-front. 


Corset 


Called the ‘* MILITANT,” giving 
the stylish figure called for by 
prevailing modes. Is healthful 
and insures a graceful carriage. 
For sale by good dealers everywhere 


Send for our handsome 
catalogue FREE 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 








B 


est 
Upheld by Mother and Child 


Absolutel Sa Pi the ket uali 
iia 
Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 


ning skirt at the back. 

in mine sizes, from % inch to 4\ inches. 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send 
cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTO 
assorted sizes. They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO. Waterbury, Conn. 





Ws ~ > alll 
py 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 


to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


M. R. A.—Valentine’s day has not by any 
|means become obsolete; in fact, its celebration 
| has been very largely revived during the last few 
|years. The fashion of sending lace-paper valen- 
| tines, of course, has somewhat gone out, except 
among children; but in many cases bright little 
original valentines are sent by young men to 
young women, and also flowers or bonbons. Many 
hostesses have given within the last few years 
charming entertainments to celebrate St. Valen- 
tine’s birthday, the traditions of the day allow- 
ing for all sorts of pretty conceits in the way of 
|arangements and decorations. An article on the 
subject is to appear in next week’s Bazar. 





| SournHern Woman.—Where the host and host- 
| ess sit at table depends somewhat on the shape of 
| the table, and how it is placed in the dining-room. 
| At a round-top table there is no head and foot. 
The heads of the family presumably sit opposite 
each other, but where they have their places 
depends on their inclinations. At a square table 
it is equally good form for the host and hostess 
to sit opposite each other at the sides or at the 
head and foot. I am speaking of family meals 
or where in entertaining there are as many guests 
as will make it possible for the entertainers to be 
|opposite—where a man and a woman come to- 
gether, as when six, ten, or fourteen are at the 
table. But in entertaining, when it would make 
two men come together and two women for the 
host and hostess to directly face one another, the 
hostess should have her seat on one side, not op- 
posite the host, and not, of course, next to him, 
but where the arrangement will be alternate wo- 
men and men. A man guest should be opposite 
the host when the number of people at the table 
is eight, twelve, or sixteen. It is customary in 
the latter case to have the host at the head of 
the table, but it is a matter of preference. 

But let no hostess make the mistake of think- 
ing that she must sit opposite her husband or the 
host when it brings two women and two men 
together for her to sit there; I have known so 
many dinners which were half spoiled as far as 
“snap” and interest went because the hostess 
made this mistake. No two men like to sit to- 
gether at a dinner, and I am very sure that no 
two women do. 

When there is no host, only a hostess, and she 
is entertaining a masculine guest at a meal, he 
should sit at her right; if he is the only guest 
he sits there, and if he is the guest of honor and 
she is entertaining several other persons besides, 
he sits there also. When there is no host, only 
a hostess, and she is entertaining a woman, the 
feminine guest sits at her right if all the other 
people at the table are women, too; but if the 
hostess is entertaining a company of both men 
and women the feminine guest of honor should 
sit opposite her between two men—this is paying 
her a higher compliment than to put her at the 
hostess’s right, and is a better arrangement. 

Bread-and-butter plates are those put at the 
covers at the left of the luncheon or breakfast 
plate, a little above on the side, opposite the 
water-tumbler, which is on the right of the plate. 
With the bread-and-butter plate a butter-knife 
is en regle—a small silver-handled knife. At a 
luncheon, breakfast, supper, or high tea—at 


| 
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SHEETS 
PILLOW- 
' GASES 


made by the 


any function in entertaining, or at a family meal, 
where bread-and-butter plates are used (they are 
not much seen at a formal dinner party) the 
heated roll or piece of bread may be put on the 
plate or in the folded napkin before the guests 
take their seats, as preferred. It is not “the 
thing” now to have a bread-tray on the table: 
it should be on the side-table and passed when 
necessary. At dinner a thick slice of bread is in 
the napkin or a heated dinner roll. At luncheon 
and the other meals mentioned a dainty ball of 
butter may be on the bread-and-butter plate, too; 
when it is, the roll is usually on the napkin. If 
it is necessary to have the bread-tray on the 
table a piece of bread may be on the bread-and- 
butter plate at the beginning of a meal. 

Your other questions will be answered in the 
“ Miscellaneous ” column. 


X. Y. Z.—It is rather hard to answer a ques- 
tion which has as many pros and cons as yours 
briefly and off-hand. To “ talk shop” to any one 
at a dinner table may be very bad form, or the 
“shop” may be the most interesting topic of 
conversation possible. For instance, in uphold- 
ing the last assertion, will you not agree with me 
for an author to tell about his books, how he 
happened to write certain stories, his experiences 
with his critics, or, in fact, anything about his 
“shop,” would entertain any one who was not 
altogether an ignoramus? And is it not interest- 
ing for an artist to tell about his life and work? 
And what is more thrilling than the “ shop” of a 
scientific man? And what I say of such “ shop” 
applies as well to the family meal as to enter- 
tainments; it would seem cruel to one’s nearest 
and dearest not to tell them of interesting daily 
experiences in one’s work, and where is there as 
good a place for such narratives as at the family 
dinner table? But I can understand that some 
kinds of talking shop are a bore. I have known 
men who made a discussion on the reason of a 
rise in stocks or the details of a coal transaction 
a very interesting subject of conversation, and I 
cannot think of any family who would not wel- 
come the “ shop” of a father or brother who felt 
that talking it over at home might be of some 
help to him. But to talk business all the time at 
home and to dwell only on one’s life “down- 
tewn” to one’s family or guests, is undoubtedly 
tiresome, and bad for the talker, too. 

I know many wise wives and daughters who 
make a point of remembering all the amusing 
little experiences that have happened to them 
during the day, and all the society chit-chat they 
have heard, to retail to the father and husband 
tired from business when he is at the dinner 


table, but those same wives and daughters are | 


only too glad to listen to “shop” if they feel 
that the bread-winner is in need of their advice, 


or if—as often is the case—they know it will be | 
of help to him just to put his thoughts into | 


words. There is more to say against the other 
side of the question—about the wife or mother 
who has had troubles with her servants or chil- 
dren during the day, who greets.the father on 
his arrival from down-town with a list of her 
trials. A woman’s first duty is to keep such 
troubles to herself unless she is really in need 


of advice, and then let her wait until he has | 
eaten his dinner and half smoked an after-dinner | 


cigar before she begins. 








Defender 
Mfg. Go. 


are the STANDARD in all 
grades. 


Made in 50 sizes and in 50 styles, including Plain 
Hem, Hemstitched and Fancy Hemstitched, and 
Embroidered. Designed to dazzle the eye and 
fascinate the mind of woman, young or old. 


The DEFENDER Mfg. Company 


ARE THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALMA SELKIRK 


(BRAND) (BRAND) 


WEXFORD DEFENDER 


(BRAND) (BRAND) 


(Sheets or Pillowcases) which are durable, almost ever- 
lasting, no matter how roughly handled, and the oftener 
laundered the silkier it becomes. These Defender 
Sheets and Pillowcases will grace the finest bed in the 
land, and are truly accorded 


The Regency 
of Bed Elegance 


Packed in elegant cartons of one or six sets—each 
set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for 
top sheet (for the nnder sheet plain Defender 
sheets are used), and one pair Embellished Piliow- 
cases to match. For full-sized bed. 


PRICE 
$2, $2.50, $4 


PER SET 
(of 3 pieces ) 


for Defender Mfg. Co.'s 
Fancy Sheets and Pillowcases 


$12, $15, $24 


PER 6 SETS 
(of 18 pleces) 
Bn a S. Ry J hay - full aeration and 
v4 es. 0} 700d8 
if he hasn’tit, then write i dir ge sores 
DEFENDER MFG. CO., New York 
At allfirst-ciass Dry Goods Dealers. 
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STEWART’S 


Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side, but do not slip 
through. Effective guard. Imitated but 
not duplicated by any other maker. 


‘Consolidated Safety Pin Co.”’ 
ON EVERY CARD 


None genuine without our name on card 





If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
BOX 151, BLOOMPIELD, N. J. 
Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins. 








IN OREGON. 


Millions of acres of the best lands left in 





the gift of the government are—in n. 
Soil that yields from three to five harvests 
of Wheat for one seeding —in nm. 
Over 20,000,000 acres of forests, that 
produce from 25,000, to 250,000 feet of 
timber to the acre—in Oregon, Pastures 
that turn out 250-pound sheep and 2200- 
pound cattle — in m. More than 
14,000 square miles of mineral lands, rich 
as the richest in Colorado, California, or 
The Klondike—in mn. Aclimate that 
is unsurpassed—no winter cold, no summer 
heat, no blizzards, no droughts, and no crop 
tallures—tg Orexon., 

Oregon is reached directly and quickly 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
and their immediate connections. 


A copy of * Round thé World via New York and 
Niagara Falis” will be sent free, pase-eeid, on 
of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Aeent, New York Central Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 














BOOKS AND WRITERS 


In Lessons in Love (Harper & Brothers), the 
author, Katrina Trask, shows a delicate and per- 
ceptive fnsight into the vagaries of the “ ten- 
der passion.” The “ Lessons” are embodied in 
a series of charming short stories, on each of 
which is the full imprint of this earnest and 
graceful writer. Each story of the collection 
presents a different phase of the hazardous ex- 
perience men call love, and which may be a 
troublous distemper or the very sweetness of life. 


Stories of California social life, as the phrase 
is accepted, are not very frequent. When a Cali- 
fornia mine-owner achieves his bonanza fortune 
he is apt, in books, to come East to spend it. 
Hard Pan, therefore, by Geraldine Bonner (The 
Century Company), is interesting if only for its 
local color and the pictures it gives of life in 
San Francisco. Besides this the story has a 
strong merit of its own and holds the interest of 
the reader to its latest page. 


Problems of Life is a volume of selections from 
the writings of Dr. Lyman Abbott (Dodd, Mead, 
& Co.), compiled by Sarah Truslow Dickin- 
son, with an introduction by Washington Glad- 
den. They are brief excerpts from Dr. Abbott's 
sermons a@rran under topical chapters on 
“The Home,” “Character,” “The World,” 
“ Work,” “ The Church,” and other subjects simi- 
larly relating to life and work, and bring out in 
easily referred-to arrangement the strong, lucid 
thoughts of this gifted teacher. 


Stringtown on the Pike, by John Uri Lloyd 
(Dodd, Mead, & Co.), is a graphic picture of 
Kentucky village life, in which humor and pathos, 
mystery and romance, are fascinatingly inter- 
woven. With this simple setting, and the com- 
monplace characters of the country store, which 
include the schoolmaster, the local justice, the 
parson, the country peddler, the village drunk- 
ard, the ubiquitous small boys, and darkies of 
all ty and temperaments, the author has 
qutedl 2 story so original and natural as to 
create the impression it is a relation of natural 
occurrences. The fresh, unique charm of the book 
is felt at once. A chief character is Cupe, a re- 
markable colored man, filled with racial super- 
stition, and rich in the lore of signs and syin- 
bols. And Cupe is only one of a dozen strong in- 
dividualities, who, whether they ever lived in the 
fiesh or not, are wonderfully realistic and life- 
like, between the covers of Professor Lloyd’s 
story. 


African Nights’ Entertainment, by A. J. Daw- 
son (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), would be rightly 
named if there had never been an Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment. That the second book has no- 
thing in either scheme or treatment in common 
with the older and long-famous first one does not 
prevent the reader of African Nights’, because of 
its title, from pursuing his way half through the 
volume under the impression that he is about to 
come upon something to suggest the Bagdad 
tales. It is about that time that he gives up this 
idea and discovers that he is drinking in, fasci- 
natedly, stories of rare originality and unusual 
merit set against the opulent, barbaric back- 
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ground of African splendor and unrestraint. The | 
author has heightened to a remarkable degree 
the effect of these tales by introducing in nearly 
every one of them a man or a woman who is a 
typical product of the modern social life, and who 
serves as striking contrast to the African sur- 
roundings of both men and material. 


| 


In these days of much colonial research and 
reminiscence it is the exceptional volume em- 
bodying their recital which obtains special rec- 
ognition. Colonial Days and Ways, by Helen 
Evertson Smith (The Century Co.), deserves and 
has already secured this distinction. It is a 
charming telling of the familiar, yet ever-thrill- 
ing, story of the life of our forebears in the early po 
years of this country. Miss Smith has had a A pure, sterilized 
wealth of authentic material from which to draw f 
in the records of her own distinguished and wide- 
ly connected family. She has sifted and collated cocoanut fat 
with fine discrimination, and has presented a 
most engaging account of early New England life. For 





Mr. Roosevelt puts as much of his own person- 
ality in his sities on Oliver Cromwell, publish- Shortening 
ed recently in book form by Charles Scribner’s and 
Sons, at he does in everything else he undertakes. 
His history of Cromwell is from the point of 
view of the man of affairs, accustomed to seize 
salient points promptly, and to evolve from a 


quick but keen observation a graphic picture of Most digestible 


whatever his physical or mental eye is focussed 
upon. The Americanism of the observer is ap- and healthful fat 
parent throughout the study, and the sympathy 
of the writer with his subject is evident, and is 1 ~ 
not the least part of the charm of the work. The in the world. En 
story of the Cromwellian epoch of English his- - 

tory is told in condensed form. strongly and char- tirely free from 
acteristically—statements that, considering the 


subject and author, should prepare the pros- anim al matter ; 


pective reader for the virile and fascinatingly in- ° 
teresting narrative that he will find. never gets rancid. 


One of the inquiries which the author, Profess- 
or N. S. Shaler makes in his recent book, The Ask your Grocer for 
Individual (D. Appleton & Co.), is “into the 
revelations of science as they directly relate to 
the place of man, to see whether they are likely 
to lessen his sense of duty to himself or his fel- 
lows,” and also “to present to the reader a suf- O- UT 
ficient account of what his individual life means 
in the great order.” It attacks some of the old 
problems in a new way—the stand-point of the 
naturalist being maintained, not in seeking that or write 
which pertains to natural selection, to evolution, 


but in the greatest problems of life and death INDIA REFINING CO. 
as they relate to the individual. 
Philadelphia 


A close observer and a sharp, though not ill- 
natured critic of our social foibles, as a people, 
is Mr. Eliot Gregory in The Ways of Men 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). His pen name, “ An 


Idler,” suggests the informal note of sketches FRE -saae ne 
whieh are gathered together in the volume and recipe book, new edi- 
which are somewhat similar to those in his i ici 
“Worldly Ways and Byways” series. Mr. . pay sonmiieh oe Ko Nut 
Gregory has not quite the sunny humor and gen- dishes prepared with r 
tle tolerance of Lamb--to whom he has some- 
times been likened—but he has grace and polish 
of style, culture in the best sense of the word, 


and the rich experience of wide and distinguished 
travel. 
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Because it fries best, quickest, 
and leaves the food free from 
fat, delicious to look at, and 
perfect in flavor. It fries all 
foods better than any animal 
fat because it is a pure vege- 
table oil. 


Send 4c. for our 
mew cook-book. 


WESSON PROCESS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Minutes 


of soak and rinse 

with PEARL- 

INE washing, 
for every hour of hard rubbing 
with old-fashioned washing. 
You save half the time. It's 
easier, pleasanter, healthier 
work. Soaking the clothes in 
PEARLINE and water loosens 
the dirt. You rinse it out with 
no rubbing. This soaking is 
absolutely harmless—not so 
with most soap-soaking. 629 





Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
‘Throat may result in an 
Incurable Throat Trouble or 
Consumption. For relief use 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 





reduced 15 
FA FOLKS 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept 





MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


S. R. R.—There are vegetarians and vegetari- 
ans, my friend, but I have seen very few who 
give up animal food altogether. They will eat 
eggs and drink milk, but refuse to touch any ani- 
mal that has been slaughtered for their benefit. 
It all depends upon the point of view. Some per- 
sons, for instance, give up animal food because 
they do not want the properties of the animal 
to become part of their own nature, and they 
therefore include eggs and fowl among the pro- 
hibited articles of diet. Other persons, horrified 
at the idea of butchering live creatures, refuse 
meat on that ground, and call themselves vege- 
tarians to save themselves the trouble of arguing 
the question. 

Turquoise is the stone for December. There 
is a rhyme which runs: 


If cold December gave you birth, 
The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a turquoise blue; 
Success will bless you if you do. 


I quote it to show you that even by the writers 
of popular rhymes it is understood that there 
is a way for each one of us to overcome an ad- 
verse fate. You therefore must not think your- 
self doomed to misfortune just because your birth- 
day comes in December. The occulists and the 
astrologers have different arrangements of stones 
for different months. 


SouTHERN WomMAN.—Les Noces de Cana, trans- 
lated, means The Marriage at Cana. The painting 
to which you refer is a very famous picture by 
Paul Veronese (Paul the Veronese, or of Ver- 
ona), who was born in 1528 and died 1588. The 
painting representing the marriage feast at Cana 
of Galilee is hung in the Louvre in Paris, and is 
one of the artist’s most celebrated pictures. 

Andromeda is a mythological character famous 
in Greek and Roman mythology. She was the 
daughter of Cepheus and Cassiope, who contested 
with Juno and the Nereids for the supremacy of 
beauty, and for punishment was bound to a rock 
in the ocean and ex to a sea-monster; but 
Perseus came to her deliverance, rescued and mar- 
ried her. 


Katuryn.—If you will send me your address, 
I will put you in the way of getting the informa- 
tion that you want about both reading and trav- 
elling. In the mean time you should decide 
upon a period or a subject which is going to in- 
terest you, otherwise those who advise you will 
be all at sea. For instance, you might enjoy 
pure literature, or scientifie literature, or, again, 
only a historical subject. For each one of these 
an entirely different course would have to be 
suggested. Why do you not, take a history of 
general literature, and, after reading it, settle 
upon some one subject to pursue. If you are 
near a public school or a college, ask for its 
text-books on the subject. You will find your- 
self perhaps most interested in what is said of 
Greek or, again, of Scandinavian literature. 
Either of these periods would serve as a starting- 
point, and from it you could work in ever so 
many new directions. 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. Strengthen- 


ing, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
























AN OFFER Open until March 1, 1903 
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A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 
(Price $2.00) 

TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 

“ Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 


for 1901 (Price $1.00) 


OR 


‘The Golfer’s Calendar” 


Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by A. B. Frost, 
with verses by Van Tassel Sutphen 


(Price $1.00) 
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Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York 











OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys — what does 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CALIFORNIA, 





Thirty - five Days’ Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
for a special personally conducted tour through Cali- 
fornia, to leave New York and Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 14, by the ‘* Golden Gate Special,” composed | 
exclusively of Pullman parlor smoking, dining, draw- | 
ing - room ag , compartment, and observation | 
cars, returning by March 20. This special train will | 
be run over the entire route. The best hotels will be | 
used where extended stops are made, but the train | 
will be at the constant command of the party. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, 
$150 from all points on Pennsylvania Railroad ex- 
cept Pittsburg, from which point the rate will be | 
$445. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; 
B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passen er | 
Agent Southeastern District, Washington, D. e | 
Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western District, | 
Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray 


The new Syringe. The best, 

safest, and most convenient. 

Ask your druggist for it..° . 
If your aougeietoqnact supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other, but send stamp for Illus- 
trated Book, sent sealed. It gives particulars and 
directions invaluable to 
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MARVEL CO., Room 19, Times Building, New York 
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THEATRICAL INTERESTS 


Mr. E. 8S. Wittarp, the English actor, 
whose polished art is familiar to New- 
Yorkers, during his January engagement at 


the Garden Theatre showed no diminution in 
the intelligence, dignity, and artistic reserve to 
which he owes his reputation as a player. With 
one exception, the plays presented offered no 
novelty, his répertoire comprising “ David Gar- 
rick,” “The Middleman,” “ The Professor's Love 
Story,” and “ The Rogues’ Comedy.” The quiet 
charm of his acting makes them as acceptable 
as ever, and in none is it more felt than in that 
delicious comedy of Barrie’s in which the simple 
but talented Professor is so lamentably ignorant 
of the tender passion which makes him absent- 
mindedly insert the letters L, U, C, Y, in a dia- 
gram where they have no business at all. 

“Tom Pinch,” the new play in which the lov- 
able old clerk of Charles Dickens’s Martin Chuz- 
zlewit afforded Mr. Willard opportunity for 
gathering new laurels, is one in accord with this 
actor’s personal note. In this, as in the role of 
Professor Goodwillie, he shines with his purest 
radiance, satisfying the critical faculty of an au- 
dience, while stirring its emotive susceptibility. 


The audience at the “ first rformances ” 
which the students of Mr. Franklin Sargent’s 
Dramatic Training Schools at the Empire The- 
atre matinées “try on,” too often is acutely 
sensible to the trying process. But on January 


| 10 a one-act tragedy, by Florence Wilkinson, 


called, “ The Marriage of Guineth,” was decidedly 
meaty, and had not a little to commend it to 
dramatic taste. 

Guineth, daughter of Baron Quimp-Aven, in 
Brittany, has to wed the insipid Count of Kerity- 
Penmac’h, whom she cannot abide. She has 
given her heart to a romantic gypsy, Rodic, a 
fiddler. It should be said that the action is in 
the fifteenth century. She weds the Count, and 
at the marriage feast furtively drops poison into 
her wine-glass. She obtains from her father as a 
wedding-present the key to the water-gate, whose 
unlocking would drown the whole village. This 
she slips to Rodic, who withdraws and turns on 
the tide. Then the stage grows dark, and as 
everybody shrieks with terror at the deep bellow 
of the inrushing sea, she is clasped in the gypsy’s 
arms, and the curtain falls. 


For the second venture at the Children’s Thea- 
tre, which laudable undertaking for the young- 


| sters was described in a recent issue of the Ba- 


ZAR, a more “grown-up” play was presented: 
“The Clown and the Locket,” in three acts, by 
Frank C. Drake. It is quite entertaining, and 
not without dramatic effectiveness. A boy, Billy, 
has lost track of his parents at a tender age, but 
remembers his mamma’s face. He looks at every 
portrait he comes across in the various houses 
where he serves to find hers, as a means for his 
own identification. It is in a locket belonging 
to Deacon Rogers, in whose house Billy is stay- 
ing. A warm-hearted circus clown steals it for 
the benefit of the father, whom the Deacon dis- 
likes enormously. Billy is, of course, accused 
of the theft, but after much trouble and divert- 
ing vicissitudes, all is cleared up, and he is re- 
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stored to his papa, good clothes, and a lisping lit- 
tle sister. 

The acting of Beatrice Dale as Billy was 
charming, as was that of Marion Wright as the 


sugary little sister with the lisp, and of Henry | 
Dugan, who played the Clown and sang some | 
A number of children took part in | 
the performance, but their stalwart grip on them- | 


good songs. 


selves betrayed the “ professional” strain. 


To adults at these performances, the children 


in the audience supply no small diversion. Two 


rows of, seats at the first performance were filled | 


with small auditors from the New York Orphan 
Asylum, guests of Mr. Sargent. Their awed 
faces were set toward the stage with touching 
interest. 


“Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” the four-act play by 
Henry Arthur Jones, richly deserves the success 
it is obtaining at the Empire Theatre. It is ab- 
sorbingly interesting, up to the fourth act, and 
Jones generally fails on that. 
good, and the setting and gowns all that could 
be desired. 

The prob'em is an old one: Can a woman who 
has forfeited her fair name, even under strongly 


extenuating circumstances, have her fault prac- | 
tically condoned by society, if her repentance and | 


after-life be all that could be asked? Mr. Jones, 
in the person of Sir Daniel Carteret, says, No. 
Most of the audience concur in his opinion, with 


the deepest sympathy for the unfortunate wo- | 


man. 


a slight flavor of self-consciousness, and too great 
uniformity of manner. Jessie Milward made a 
charming Lady Eastney, and Ethel Hornick did 
justice to the character of Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. 


Charles Richman, although he plays the part | 
of the fifty-year old Justice, is excellent, despite | 


The cast is very | | 


The scene between Sir Daniel (“a Daniel come | 


to judgment,” in truth!) and the wretched Mrs. 
Dane, whom he unflinchingly goads to full con- 
fession of her sin and the lies by which she sought 
to conceal it, revealed Miss Anglin as the pos- 
sessor of dramatic force hitherto unrevealed. It 
would be a hard heart that remained unmoved 
by her passionate intensity. 


In “ The Climbers,” Clyde Fitch has equipped 
Amelia Bingham for her career as manager of 
her own company with a play sure to have great 
success. It is satirical, but the heart interest 
is dominant, and the love of a married woman, 
whose husband would have killed the regard of 
any woman by his contemptible rascality, for an 
admirable man, is handled with good taste and 
skill. 

It begins with a return from an interment, and 
concludes with a suicide! But the most amus- 


ing talk and incident prevail in the first act. At 
the climax of the third, where Mrs. Sterling 


(Amelia Bingham) vows her deep love for Ed- 
ward Warden (Robert Edeson) after her husband 
has made a false and bitter charge, Miss Bing- 
ham is at her best, and the business is perfect. 
The fourth act is not up to the rest of the p'av. 
Miss Bingham has surrounded herself with a 
good staff. Robert Edeson, Frank Worthing, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, John Flood, Clara Blood- 


good, Annie Irish, Ysobel Haskins, and Minnie 
Dupree make almost a “ galaxy,” and have parts MAR 
that suit them. 
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All bright housewives say 
SILVER 


ELE 


RO ~oNn 
tT cor 


is the best in every way. 


“SILICON,” 
30 Cliff St., N. ¥. 











(1-6 -pliene 


Marvellous Reproducer of Sound. Unlike 
Anything You Have Ever Heard. 


ZON-O-PHONE RECORDS 


Made by an entirely new process, accidentally 
discovered within the past few months, whereby 
myriads of sound vibrations entirely lost by all 
other known processes are faithfully recorded, 
giving results hardly hoped for. 

You can have noconception of what these repro- 
ductions are without hearing the Zon-o-phone. 


If you are not convenient toa dealer in Zon-o phones, 
send to us for particulars as to how you can secure the 
instrument on approval, to be paid for in cash or on in- 
stalments. 


Zon-o-phones from $8 to $25. Records 50 cents each. 
NATIONAL GRAM-0-PHONE CORPORATION 








874 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











AMUSEMENTS 





Evenings at 8.30. 


WALLACK’S 


Matin 
Wednesday and Saturday, “+ | oem 


IN—— 


Janice Meredith 
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Three Successful Stories 





THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH 
By I. ZANGWILL 














ots inst “Jt has the charm that 
3a Edition MANTLE 


sweeps the reader into com- 
ELBAH plete acquaintance with its 


i, L/se u styva ted by ; characters and ceaseless in- 
. ZANGWILL 


terest in their actions. But 


L . L y) above all it is a book of 
OuUtS Loe strength and depth. It is 


meat for strong men and 


$ T 5 O women.” 


— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THE CARDINAL’S ROSE 
By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


THE 


3a Fidition LRD N. L “ He has written a fine nar- 


rative of penetration and ad- 


























venture, and, needless to say, 


v4 [/ u strated by he has written it well ... 


a well-carried-out novel of 


. . intricate plot and not a little 
Lucius Hitchcock iit, Aor huddery delight” 


—New York Times’ Saturday 
Review. 














THE EXPATRIATES 














, “*The Expatriates’ is a 
~ 7, WY Yi: capital story all the way 
4th Edition through — vigorous in every 
it fi Uh line, vivid in its descriptions, 
interesting in its dialogues. 
mrea /t will create lively interest 
5 and much discussion. Tt is 

$ I 5 O c ‘ keen, bright, and clever.” 
—Boston Herald. 


jae 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


Haeper’s Bazar for January 5 is a “ special 
January fashion number,” and a beauty. Its 
artistic cover-page, the fashion plates, the pat- 
terns, the household” matters, and the general 
reading combine to make this an exceptionally 
brilliant number of the leader in its class— 
Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Harper’s BAZAR has begun the new year with 
a couple of exceptionally fine numbers, and with 
a promise of rich things during 1901 for its read- 
ers. The special fashion number issued -a- few 
days ago ought to be in the hands of every girl 
and woman interested in the subject of dress. 
It is the best edition of the kind that has ever 
been issued by an American periodical. More 
than a score of pages of the number are de- 
voted to fashions, and illustrator and writer 
have made the subject uncommonly attractive. 
In this number a new novel by Margaret Horton 
Potter, “The House of de Mailly,” is begun. 
Lillie Hamilton French begins a series of papers 
that promise to be exceptionally interesting. 
They appear under the title “The Apartment 
Beautiful,” and the first paper is on the kitchen. 
James Herbert Morse commences a series of pa- 
pers on “The Training of Boys.” Many other 
contributors of promise add to the attractiveness 
of the contents.—States, New Orleans, Louisiana. 





The current number of Harper’s BAZAR is a 
special fashion number. The cover design is ap- 
propriate to the special feature. A picture of a 
Paris bridal gown, drawn by Ethel Rose, serves 
as frontispiece. ‘“ Fashions for Brides” begins 
the number, and the paper is followed by “ New 
Designs for Wrappers and Simple House Gowns.” 
The styles for children are given space, and a 
practical paper is named “ Lessons in Home Sew- 
ing.” “The House of de Mailly.” a novel, by | 
Margaret Horton Potter, is begun in this num- | 





ber, James Herbert Morse, M.A., contributes the | | 


first paper on “The Training of Boys.” “A | 
Plea for School Gardens” is a paper worth con- 


sidering. The departments are filled with “ good | | 


things.” The Bazar makes a most excellent be- 
ginning for the year.—Herald, Grand Rapids. 





HArRPER’s Bazar has been in our family since | 
Vol. V., and we all prize it very much, as it | 
has been a great help in making all kinds of out- 
fits—Mrs. M. H. C., McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 





The articles in the BAzaR are a very great 
help, and certainly most artistically illustrated. 
—Mrs. M. M. Y., St. Louis, Missouri. 





I have taken the BAzar for years, and think it 
is better now than ever before—A Southern Ad- 
mirer, Enfala, Alabama. 





Allow me to express my complete reconcilia- 
tion to the changed form of the Bazar, and to go 
even further and say that, having read it since 
1874, I now like it better than ever before.—Mrs. 
J. B. K., Durant, Mississippi. 








My mother and I find many useful suggestions 
in your Household department, as well as in the | 
magazine as a whole, which we find indispensable. | 
—H.J. B., Centerville, Iowa. 
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Re Se ee 


HORSESHOE BRAND 
CLOTHES WRINGERS 


TRADE MARI 


THE WORLDS BEST 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED. 


HORSESHOE Brand Wringers are necessary to 
good and economical washing and should al- 
ways be used. They last longer, run easier, and 
wear better than any other wringer made. The 
Patent Improved Guide Board spreads the clothes 
evenly without using the hands. Every Wringer 
is fully warranted and has the Horseshoe Guar- 
antee attached. Sold everywhere. Millions in use. 

Our little book “ The Wring of Sense ” and attrac- 

tive novelty “ It’s all in the Rubber ” sent FREE 

on postal request. Address Dept. s. 


TheAmerican Wringer Co.,99 Chambers St.,N.Y. 











Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

with 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


or Lhe Bazar’s Special Monthly 3 --5y,77 
WEXT WEEK’ Fashion and Domestic Number; °” 
146 PAGES. 10 CENTS A COPY 


EXT week's editionoif HARPER’S BAZAR will be the SECOND monthly 

edition of the BAZAR devoted wholly to fashions and domestic interests. 

The popularity of this monthly number of HARPER’S BAZAR was 

demonstrated last month by the publication of a second edition of the S pecial Fashion 

Number of Fanuary 5th. The first edition was entirely exhausted on the day of publica- 

tion, and this notwithstanding the fact that an especially large edition had been ordered 
to meet a great demand. 


+ Next week’s number will be a worthy successor of the admirable number which 
received such prompt recognition. More than thirty pages of the next BAZAR 
will be devoted to EXCLUSIVE FASHION NEWS AND SPECIAL MATTER, illustrated 
with the most effective fashion drawings to be found in any periodical. Among 
the brilliant artists represented in this number will be Ethel Rose and Guy Rose, 
the BAZAR’S fashion artists in Paris, A. M. Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin. 

Among the subjects discussed and illustrated will"be Novel French Fashions in 
Street and House Gowns; Fashions for Children; Fashions for Boys and Girls of 
Larger Growth; Fashions for Elderly Ladies; Fashions in Lingerie; Special De- 
signs for House Waists; and many other features too numerous to mention in detail. 
The department of Home Sewing, with diagrams, will be of the greatest value to 
needle-women. With this, which should properly come under the head of Fashion, 
there will be an unusually interesting instalment of Cut Paper Patterns, with full 
directions for making. 

Following this splendid showing of Fashion Matter will be a collection of special 
articles on domestic topics of great interest and practical value. Among the articles 
scheduled is one on New Games for Valentine Parties, charmingly illustrated by 
George F. Kerr, and giving to the hostess the most helpful and practical sugges- 
tions for Valentine entertainments for children and grown-ups. Dr. John H. W. 
Rhein, the eminent physician and associate of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, will write for 
the benefit of mothers an article on Night Terrors of Childhood, with suggestions 
for the treatment and cure of this affliction. Madame Blay has prepared for the 
next BAZAR a large number of especially novel dishes, photographs of which will 
be published with her text. 

The home-maker will find much. that is helpful in Miss Lillie Hamilton French’s 
article on Sleeping-Rooms and Their Decoration. This, also, is fully and admirably 
illustrated. Caroline Benedict Burrell, whose talks on luncheons and dinners have 
been the most helpful papers of that kind published in recent years, will write next 
week on Formal Dinners, with menus, suggestions for table decoration, and practical 
details of cost—all of which will appeal to hostesses. 

The children are never forgotten by those who conduct HARPER’S BAZAR. 
For their especial interest and delight Genie H. Rosenfeld has written a Bed-Time 
Story, which is charmingly illustrated in silhouette by J. K. Bryans. In addition 
to these eminently practical features, the BAZAR will have, as usual, the full 
allowance of humorous pictures and jokes, of Editorial Comment, and of Answers 
to Mothers by Marianna Wheeler, Supt. of New York Babies’ Hospital. Questions 
of Good Form and Household Decoration will be answered fully and satisfactorily 
in the departments devoted to those topics. 


Non-subscribers should order a copy of next week’s BAZAR in advance, of news- 
dealers, or from the publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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